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Tue LATE HENRY R. ELLIOT, EDITOR OF THE “CHURCH ECONOMIST.” 


HE value of practical suggestions 
which have proved successful in 

the experience of others is recognized 
by all pastors and church workers. 
To meet this the late Henry R. Elliot 
devised the plan of publishing a 
monthly periodical devoted to the 
news of the Church, both spiritual and 
temporal, which should constitute a 
sort of clearing house for the ex- 


change of plans and methods for pas- 
tors, church officers and Sunday- 
school workers. This idea crystallized 
in permanent form in the Church 
Economist, the publication of which 
began in 1597. 

During these years there has been 
no department of church work which 
has not been discussed, from questions 
concerning its spiritual welfare to the 
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more temporal details of church fur- 
nishings and architecture. In brief, 
the Church Economist emphasized the 
practical side of church work. 

To what degree of success this ob- 
ject was attained is indicated by the 
large numbers of appreciative testi- 
monials to its value by ministers and 
church officers in all parts of the coun- 
try. Subscribers contributed freely to 
its columns, giving to its very repre- 
sentative circle of readers the benefit 
of their experience in various direc- 
tions, and many valuable helps to 
others have resulted. 

For some years there has been in- 
creasingly impressed upon the editor 
of the Recorp oF CHRISTIAN WorK 
the need of a department which would 
be devoted to the temporal concerns 
of the Church. With five thousand 
ministers upon its subscription list, 
and probably many times that number 
of persons actively engaged in Chris- 
tian work among its readers, it was 
felt that such a department for the 
exchange of ideas upon practical lines 
of Christian work would be received 
with general satisfaction by a very 
large number. 

When on the death of Mr. Elliot we 
learned that possibly the merging of 
the Church Economist with ~ the 
Record OF CHRISTIAN Work might 


be effected, the proposal was made to 
the representatives of Mr. Elliot’s es- 
tate. A basis for this consolidation 
was eventually satisfactorily deter- 
mined, and, beginning with our last 
issue, the two magazines were united. 
The general editorial management is _ 


assumed by the REcorD OF CHRISTIAN 


Work, though the immediate direction 
of the department, which will still be 
termed the Church Economist, will 
be continued by Mr. William T. 
Demarest, who was long associated 
with Mr. Elliot. 

We would solicit the assistance of 
our readers in making this new ven- 
ture on our part a success by their 
cooperation. This may be done most 
effectively by briefly communicating 
with Mr. Demarest upon subjects 
which would be discussed under the 
department. We shall be glad to fur- 
nish any further information, and shall 
welcome any communications or let- 
ters descriptive of plans and methods 
which have been found successful in 
any department of church life in the 
experience of our readers. 

In this union of the two periodicals 
it is our earnest hope that the useful- 
ness of neither may be impaired, but 
that together their ministry may be 
greatly strengthened in the cause of 
the Church. 


A WORLD'S STUDENT CONFERENCE IN: JAPAN: 


A gathering of unusual significance 
in the Christian world is to convene in 
Tokyo, Japan, early in April, when 
the Seventh Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation is to be 
held. 

In answer to inquiries regarding 
this conference Mr. John R. Mott, the 
secretary of the organization, writes 
us as follows :— 

“The first international conference 
of any kind to be held in the Far East 
will convene in Tokyo, Japan, April 
3-7, 1907. This will be the seventh 
conference to be held by the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, an or- 


ganization of students, affiliating the 
Christian student movements in 
eighteen different countries. There 
are some 1,900 separate societies thus 
afhliated and their combined member- 
ship is 113,000 students and instruct- 
ors. Theconferencein Tokyo will bring 
together for the first time the leaders 
of the forces of Christianity from all 
parts of Asia, and will afford to the 
leaders of the Christian student move- 
ments in other parts of the world an 
opportunity to obtain in a short time a 
wide acquaintance with the problems of 
missions. The present is a most op- 
portune time for bringing together in 
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Japan earnest Christian students from 
all parts of the world. There are now 
in Tokyo between 14,000 and 16,000 
Chinese students from all parts of the 
Empire. The presence and work of 
such a conference of Christian stu- 
dents will certainly exert a great in- 
fluence on the Chinese. 

“The Federation conference will be 
limited to regularly accredited dele- 
gates only. Such delegates are al- 


ready assured from Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, China, Denmark, Dutch East 
Indies, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hawaiian Islands, Hol- 
land, India, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 


Norway, Philippine Islands, Russia, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States. Among the 


speakers there will be well-known 
Christian leaders from Europe and 
North America as well as from Asia.” 


‘“THE NORTHFIELD” IN WINTER. 


SEO DIPS Ne HE GOSPEE-OF*S. JOEN, 
LN 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


Joun II. 


Before we proceed further in our 
studies in the fourth Gospel, it is well 
that we should try to master the 
thought—it is one of the most assured 
results of scholarship—that the Gos- 
pel is built upon a plan, which is the 
author’s guide in the selection and 
ordering of his reminiscences of the 
career of Jesus. The design has been 
so domesticated in the brooding mind 
of the Evangelist before he began 
to dictate or write his reminiscences, 


that the story as he writes it has at 
first sight almost the smooth con- 
tinuity of a full biography. But a lit- 
tle careful comparison with the other 
extant memoirs of Jesus shows at once 
that what John gives us is a series of 
detached incidents illustrating his 
main design, and that nothing that 
does not serve that design has been 
admitted. 

Now, there must of necessity be an 
element of guess work in our attempt 
to follow out this plan of John and to 
discover what exactly he meant by the 
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ST. JOHN. 


Donatello. 


arrangement and articulation of his 
incidents. But the main outline of his 
purpose is plain enough. Up to the 
end of the twelfth chapter he deals 
with the career of our Lord while His 
enemies still allowed Him _ personal 
freedom: from chapter xiii. to the end 
is the Book of the suffering of Jesus 
and its issue. Many notable contrasts 


separate these portions of John’s work » 


from one another. We may mark 
these later. Meanwhile let us think 
only of Book I., the Book of the Self- 
manifestation of our Lord in action 
among men. It is the object of that 
Book I. to give an adequate impres- 
sion of the meaning of the place of 
Jesus in human life, of the manner and 
significance of His handling of the 
individual and collective life of man. 
See how the picture is developed. 
As we saw in our last study the 
reminiscences of John open in the 
dawn of his own faith and of the faith 
of his own immediate friends. In 
these reminiscences, the Lord Jesus 
shines chiefly in the light of the Bap- 
tist’s testimony and also in the sug- 
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gestion of personal charm and power. 
The Lord’s attractiveness for indi- 
viduals, especially for the pure in 
heart, is, though with no thorough- 
going analysis, made sufficiently plain. 

Following upon this are two inci- 
dents belonging to the same cycle of 
early reminiscences, exhibiting our 
Lord in the heart of man’s collective 
life, (1) social and (2) ecclesiastical. 

That first cycle of recollections then 
constitutes, if I may so say, the first 
rough draft of the plan of Book I. of 
John’s Gospel. What follows will be 
the drawing out of what is implicit so 
far. We shall see the work of Jesus 
with individuals more fully set forth, 
and the individuals selected will be 
types, will represent various aspects 
of that human need which appeals to 
the Divine love. In the case of Nico- 
demus we shall see how Jesus deals 
with honest doubt and bewilderment ; 
in the instance of the Samaritan wo- 
man we shall see Him dealing with 
moral disrepair; in the incident of the 
healing of the nobleman’s son, we 
shall see our Lord dealing with the 
distractions and impatience of sorrow. 
Trus His power to meet individual 
need will be seen exhibited in the 
light of the leading subdivisions of the 
heart-need of our broken humanity. 

Chapters v. and vi. will usefully 
supplement that picture. We shall 
see Jesus not simply as the Physician 
of mind and soul and heart, but as 
Life-giver and Life-sustainer; the 
thought of the Evangelist penetrating 
more deeply, and leading his readers 
more intimately, into the core of the 
work of the Lord. 

Chapter vii. will be seen to serve a 
singularly useful purpose; and were 
we studying a work of human art 
alone, it were impossible to withhold 
a tribute of admiration for the bril- 
liancy of the touch just here. We are 
conducted to the city of Jerusalem 
at one of its most crowded times and 
are allowed to overhear the chatter of 
its motley populace. If the earlier in- 
cidents have led out iniu somewhat 
abstract thinking on man and human 
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life, we are here brought back to 
vivid actuality. Groups of persons, 
sketched with impressionist force, are 
seen gathering and discussing Jesus: 
one group adopting one attitude to 
Him, another another attitude; till the 
chapter as a whole is seen to give us 
an extraordinarily full account of the 
various emotions and attitudes of the 
human will which are set up by the 
presence among men of the “ferment 
of the Divine.” Alas! most of these 
emctions and attitudes are unfriendly 
and tend to the rejection of the over- 
tvzes of the Divine love. 

In chapter viii. that sinister opposi- 
tion of the human heart to the Divine 
appeal is traced to its inmost moral 
beginnings. The eighth chapter, the 
most intimate and searching analysis 
extant in literature of that warp in 
human nature which in the New 
Testament is called “unbelief,” com- 
pletes the first part of the survey 
which S. John makes of Christ’s deal- 
ings with the individual human mind 
and heart. In Book II. he will no 
doubt return to this subject, and in 
his account of the Lord’s education of 
His disciples show us the Divine work 
upon the surrendered human intellect 
and heart. Meanwhile S. John pro- 
ceeds to set out the results in the so- 
cial life of men of the antagonisms 
which the presence of Jesus evoked, 
the inevitable schisms and divisions 
which it produced; and from this the 
Evangelist passes to the Lord’s own 
account of the New Society which He 
came to build up, as the true Shep- 
herd of our scattered humanity. The 
tenth chapter is the precious charter 
of this New Society, Christ’s Catholic 
Church. It sets forth the roots of that 
Divine society’s life in the social 
unity which we call the Godhead 
(x. 30); and in the story of the giv- 
ing back of Lazarus (ch. xi.) to the 
unity of the family life ‘so rudely 
broken by his death, is typified Christ’s 
- victory over even the last great sepa- 
rator that disintegrates human life, 
and there is also set forth the sacri- 
ficial basis of His own Shepherdhood, 
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for the restoring of Lazarus is repre- 
sented in this Gospel as the immediate 
exciting cause of the plot that com- 
passed Christ’s death. Christ’s life is 
thus shown to have been given for the 
life of man, both in invincible love to 
the individual and in anxious solici- 
tude for the well-being of man’s cor- 
porate life. Chapter xii. is, like chap- 
ter vil., a series of pictures of the act- 
uality of our Lord’s position amongst 
men, surrounded by concentric rings 
of feeling, at the time when His public 
life, having accomplished its end, 
drew to a close, and the dread volume 
of the Book of His suffering opens in 
its place. 

I cannot but believe that the above 
outline does follow, at however great 
a distance, the shadow of the design 
of S. John in grouping as he has done 
the incidents that make up the first 
part of his Gospel. 

It will be seen that the design in- 
volves a masterly exposition of the 
Lord’s work both upon man’s collect- 
ive life and upon his individual life; 
and he leaves us to reason from the 
work to the Person (x. 38) ; for these 
things “were written that we might 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and that believing, we might have life 
through his name,” 7. e., discover that 
the true solution of life’s problems lies 
in Him and in the things He stands 
for. 

It is a fortunate division of chapters 
which brackets together the two in- 
cidents of the marriage at Cana and 
of the cleansing of the temple. In the 
juxtaposition of these two incidents it 
is plain that it is not chronological se- 
quence that is in view, so much as par- 
allelism of idea. In the first we see 
Jesus in the Home; in the second, 
Jesus in the Church. 


I. Jesus IN THE HoME. 


The domestic group is the unit of 
progress and of civilization. The the- 
ory used to be held among scientific 
men “and was adopted,” e. g., by Her- 
bert Spencer in his Principles of So- 
ciology, that among primitive peoples 
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there existed a state of chaotic pro- 
miscuity, involving an entire absence 
of family life. But modern research 
has exploded this theory and has es- 
tablished the truth that there is abso- 
lutely not one single primitive people 
whose condition approximates to such 
a chaos. “The firmly welded single 
family is in no sense a late attainment 
of civilization, but. it exists even at 
the lowest stage of culture, as a rule 
without exception.’”’* What, however, 
research has.made clear is that where 
the unity and sanctity of the domestic 
group have been violated, there pro- 
gress has been arrested. Humanity 
makes progress not by individual ef- 
fort only, nor again by huge mass 
movements only, but in and through 
the family. Some of the keenest of 
our students of social science are tell- 
ing us in our day that of all social re- 
generation the family must be the cen- 
ter and pivot; and they are warning us 
that we do not half acknowledge as 


* Grosse, quoted by Bosanquet, Zhe Family, p. 
36. 
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we ought the place of the family as 
“the end toward which the movement 
of social evolution has been for ages 
tending.” 

Now, this institution, with its Di- 
vine origin, its unequalled disci- 
plines and joys, its endless potentiali- 
ties, S. John knew that his Master 
had transfigured and __ sanctified. 
Jesus did for the family precisely 
what was needed to complete its equip- 
ment as an instrument for the uplift- 
ing of the levels of human life: He 
filled with new meaning the content of 
the word Home. “The greatest gift 
of Christianity to the social fabric is 
the development of the idea of Home.” 


Home, as we know it, is of Jesus’ . 


making. 

Now, all this, which S. John had 
himself experienced—for he had 
learned in the years when he tended 
the Blessed Mother what a Christian 
home might be—seemed to the aged 
evangelist to have been flashed* forth 
in the early incident of Jesus’ pres- 
ence at a wedding in Cana of Galilee. 
He remembered how gladly the Mas- 
ter had gone with the festal group in 
response to an invitation to Him and 
His “‘disciples,’—an invitation that 
surely speaks of kindly sympathy with 
Him and with His teaching on the 
part of the heads of the family. He 
remembered how the Master’s mind 
had been preoccupied, as He came 
upon the festal scene, by thoughts as 
to how there might be infused into 
all this riot of gaiety and good-will 
that which would eliminate the ele- 
ment of moral danger, and raise the 
ideal of home. He remembered that 
when the Lord’s mother whispered to 
Him a word about her womanly anx- 
ieties for the sufficiency of the feast, 
His mental absorption had issued in 
a word to His mother that was al- 
most cold; yet that in her remark He 
saw His opportunity. In the Divine 
order it is the humility of service that 
brings the most satisfying joy. Now, 
around Him were the instruments and 
agents of service; the six waterpots. 


*ébavepwoev rhvdotay avrod, John ii. 11. 


Grove City College. 


of stone, for the washing of guests’ 
feet, and the servants who waited. 
Through them He resolved to bring 
to the feast not only what crowned it 
with gladness, but what saved it from 
shame. So John remembers how He 
had bidden the servants fill the water- 
pots with water, and then draw out 
and bear the liquid to the master of 
the revels. It was an unlikely source 
for what proved the sweetest wine of 
the day’s rejoicing; and a venture of 
trustful obedience for these servants. 
But the excellence of the wine was 
beyond criticism; and the happy ruler 
of the feast congratulated the_bride- 
groom on this innovation. The real 
Author of the boon, and the instru- 
ments through whom the boon had 
come were unacknowledged. Proba- 
bly Jesus and His group of friends 
stood with the servants in the portico, 
looking on with smiles. But after all, 
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it was not the master of the revels or 
the bridegroom He meant to teach; 
it was on the minds of His disciples 
that He meant the incident’s meaning 
to dawn, and John remembered how 
he, with the others, began dimly to 
see golden meanings within this acted 
parable of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
For it is not gaiety only that makes 
the joy of family life; it is the spirit 
of humble unobtrusive service and 
the welcoming of supplies of grace 
from the unseen Divine Hand. It is 
when the family, the unit of affection 
and joy, is also the unit of service and 
worship, that it becomes transfig- 
ured into the Christian Home, one of 
the two most Divine institutions upon 
earth. 

John, I say, had come to know this 
by his own so blessed experience, and 
he had seen it all foreflashed in this 
the beginning of the Master’s “signs.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


COV baci byveCOUCEEGE: 


Grove City College is located at 
Grove City, Pa., on the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad, about seventy 
miles north of Pittsburg. It is the 
outgrowth of a private school or- 
ganized in 1876. It was chartered 
first as an academy in 1879, and asa 
college, with full collegiate powers, 
in 1884. When this work was com- 
menced in a village of fewer than 
twenty houses, and in a community, 
where within a radius of five miles 
there were not more than three men 
whose wealth, personal and real, 
exceeded $10,000, it was hard to 
imagine that within thirty years a 
college could be established and 
maintained that would have an en- 
rollment of about six hundred dif- 
ferent students yearly, and property 
values aggregating fully $350,000. 
The village in the meantime has 
grown to be a beautiful college town 
of thirty-five hundred inhabitants, 
made up largely of substantial, intel- 
ligent, Scotch-Irish families, mostly 
Presbyterian. With a campus of 
forty acres in the center of a pros- 


perous and beautiful town, and eight 
college buildings equipped with all 
modern apparatus and conveniences, 
the institution has a material founda- 
tion which justifies men of means in 
contributing to the perfecting of its 
equipment and the making perma- 
nent of a veritable fountain of good 
in a large community. Twenty pro- 
fessors ‘and teachers are regularly 
employed in the various depart- 
ments of college work and it is but 
just to say that almost every chair 
in the College is filled with a man 
who has had both college and uni- 
versity training, and particularly 
that the choice of these men has 
been made with special reference to 
their Christian character and in- 
fluence. 

Within twenty years past, more 
than forty young men and women 
have gone out from this College to 
take up work as foreign missionaries, 
and in the same time more men have 
entered the gospel ministry from this 
College, it is believed, than from any 
other college in the state. As a re- 
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sult, the Presbyterian Church has 
been a real beneficiary of the work 
of this College, and to Presbyterians 
must it largely look for its support 
and maintenance. It should be said 
to the credit of the community that 
the first one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was raised almost entirely 
within a radius of four miles of the 
College and contributed by people of 
exceedingly limited means, no gift 
exceeding $1,000, and to the actual 
sacrifices which these people made 
is, to a large extent, due the success 
which the College has attained. 
Within some years past, men at a 
distance from the immediate com- 
munity, recognizing the serious in- 
tentions of those immediately con- 
cerned, have contributed to this 
work, among whom was the late 
Samuel P. Harbison, who gave very 
largely of his time and means to the 
advancement of the College, and 
others of like character, still living, 
who would not wish their names to 
be made public. 

Grove City is at an elevation of 
thirteen hundred feet above sea level, 
and is a college town of most excel- 
lent character. There never has 
been a licensed saloon in the place. 
The people are church-going and 
Christian.» It is a-sate place tor a 
college boy or girl. Recently the 
College has made careful prepara- 
tion for the care of lady students and 
it is right to say that no college pro- 
vides finer facilities for the care and 
comfort of its young women. It has 
becn the aim of the trustees to fur- 
nish the highest grade of instruction 
to young men and young women at 
the smallest outlay of money, and to 
this end the College has successfully 
maintained good, substantial table 
boarding, and well served, for young 
men, at $2 a week. The tuition is 
$60 a year. Beautiful rooms in pri- 
vate homes, with bath and all other 
conveniences, furnished and kept, 
are available at a rental of $25 to $30 
a year, per student. 

The College is open four terms in 
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the year. This enables young men 
and women, engaged in teaching and 
in other work, to attend College in 
the summer and make advancement 
along the lines of a college educa- 
tion. The truth is, the College doors 
are open the year round.—" In@the 
matter of Christian instruction and 
training, the College has always 
been notable. Bible study is re- 
quired in all the courses of study 
and college credits in this work are 
allowed as in other subjects. 

The Bible Conference, which is 
held during August, is the outgrowth 
of the general interest of the College 
in Bible study and Christian work. 
The Conference for 1907 will be held 
from the Ist to the 11th of August 
inclusive. This makes the eleventh 
annual Bible School and Conference 
for Christian workers. Five special 
departments are maintained, namely, 
Systematic Bible Study (of a popu- 
lar character), including the study of 
the various books of the Bible and 
the expository treatment of their 
contents. Second, Old Testament 
and New Testament Introduction of 
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a more scholastic and serious char- 
acter. Third, Sunday School Work. 
Fourth, Conferences on Evangelism 
and Christian Work and Life. 
Fifth, Philosophy. 

Among the many men who will 
have a part in the Conference of 1907 
are Prof. James Orr, of Glasgow, 
Scotland; Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, 
of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
net rot HA. A~ Kennedy. of 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada; 
Prof. C. A. McClennahan, of the 
United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; Prof. James A. Kelso, of 
the Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny; Prof. Matthew Brown 
Riddle, of the Western Theological 
Seminary; Mr. Marion Lawrance, 
Toledo, Ohio; Prof. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary; probably Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, of the Boston 
University ; Prof. Hugh Black, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The first three named in this 
list will give instruction more par- 


ie. CLOSE OF 
Wilfred T. 


Dear Mr. Editor:— 

Once more we are landsmen. Once more 
our six short months afloat are over and the 
little Strathcona is once again safely tied 
alongside the wharf, the planking of which 
is already covered with the snow of ap- 
proaching winter. 

As we passed into this, our last harbor, 
between the two great towering cliffs over- 
hanging the narrow entrance, and as the 
Capital City opened out all round us, leav- 
ing us right in its busy midst, we seemed 
suddenly shut off, as it were, by closed 
gates from the restless life beyond—from 
the field of activities which till a moment 
ago had been absorbing all our interests. 
We seemed to have suddenly reached the 
horizon, and passed directly into a new 
life. For into this fair harbor no rough 
seas can reach. There are no rocks to fear, 
no shoals to shun, the anchor once down in 


ticularly along critical lines, and the 
last named will give a special course 
of lectures on preaching. The pro- 
gramme will be completed in ample 
time that general notice may be 
given of the work of the Conference 
for 1907. 

President Ketler, who shared in 
the early struggles of this College, 
has been permitted to enjoy some of 
its later successes, and, with others 
associated with him, has the satis- 
faction of knowing that this work 
has not been in vain. The problem 
of maintaining a college of high 
grade at a minimum of expense to its 
student body confronts the men who 
are managing these _ institutions. 
The college which solves this prob- 
lem is a benediction to the com- 
munity where it is located and even 
to the world at large. The question 
which every college president is to- 
day asking, and especially among 
the small colleges, is, Where are the 
men and women of means who will 
help on with this work? 


OPEN WATER. 
Grenfell. 


this harbor we no longer fear that our 
little vessel will drift from her moorings 
in the hours of darkness and sleep. Once 
lowered it will hold where we left it till we 
weigh it again ourselves on the way to 
some new field of labor. A sense of tension 
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relieved comes over one, and for a brief 
while, thankfulness for rest. But almost at 
once a new feeling chases this away and 
one’s mind flies back in review over the 
experiences of the past. What a new light 
seems to be thrown on the relative im- 
portance of things outside the “narrows”! 
There gradually creeps into one’s reverie 
the shadow of a desire, in spite of rest 
and peace, that some of the opportunities 
might come back just once more. 

But the iron mooring chains are fast to 
the great gump heads of the wharf—the 
sails are already unreeved and the ship 
dismantled—the very funnel covered in. 
The last mile stone is passed—the last 
chapter closed. What now is the live issue? 

It has been suggested that we should ask 
His Excellency the Governor—viceroy of 
the King, to inspect the little ship. But 
when at length I put it to our good skip- 
per, he protested as I had half expected. 

“She looks too much as if she had been 
through a mill, Doctor. She will look 
better after we have painted her in the 
spring.” 

In truth there was no denying it, for she 
looked just as if she had just come out of 
battle. The topmasts had been struck for 
the late gale and the dainty rigging we sailed 
out with had been stripped off and stowed. 
Our ragged remnant of a flag fluttered now 
from an impromptu staff, which, lashed into 
the large topgallant iron, looked lost and 
forlorn. The masts were grimy with smoke 
and weathered and salted with the sea 
spray, for the continuance of heavy easterly 
weather had given the men no chance to 
scrape down during the voyage home. As 
for her deck houses, the varnish, where any 
was left, had assumed the color of skim- 
med milk from the continued driving sleet 
and spume. Up to two feet above the level 
of the rails most of it had been scraped off 
bodily by the heavy deck loads of pine 
wood, which we had been carrying out of 
the bays to the hospitals as our last con- 
tribution toward their winter comfort. The 
paint on her sides and bulwarks had paid 
such tribute to the sterns of countless fish- 
ing boats alongside that the once shiny 
black surface was mottled like a pane of 
frosted glass. While below the water line 
—well, even there we would like to go 
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FARMING. 


over her on dock ourselves before others 
saw her. For we had struck twice on a 
nasty day in the late fall when we tried to 
navigate a part of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence on the way to the new Canadian hos- 
pital, a piece of coast that was new to all 
of us. She had in fact, entered her last 
port like a man cut off without a moment’s 
warning. Thus she certainly was not, as 
some would say, ready for inspection. 

But as I stood on the wharf running my 
eye over her familiar lines, to me endeared 
by so many happy days together, there was 
a sort of feeling that I would not have-it 
otherwise. For she looked like a workman 
right from his field of labor. Her very toil- 
worn features spoke of things accomplished, 
and afforded some scant solace for the re- 
egrets that opportunities had gone by. 

I could see again as I looked at her, the 
thousands of miles of coast she had carried 
us along—the record of over a thousand 
folk that had sought and found help aboard 
her this summer—the score of poor souls 
for whom we could do nothing but bear 
them, sheltered in her snug cabin, to the 
larger hospitals where they could be bet- 
ter tended than by us at sea. I remembered 
visitors, and helpers, whom she had faith- 
fully carried, and who were now scattered 
where they could tell of the needs of our 
folks, and bring them better help in years 
to come. I remembered the ministers and 
travelers that had been lent a hand as they 
pushed their way up and down our coast— 
the women and children and aged persons 
that she had carried up the long bays to 
their winter home, and to whom she had 
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THE ‘‘STRATHCONA’’ AMONG THE ESKIMOS. 


saved the suffering of the long exposure in 
small and open boats. One remembered the 
libraries she had distributed all along this 
bookless coast line, the children picked up 
and carried to the shelter of the orphan- 
age, the casks, the food and drugs for men 
and dogs placed at known rendezvous along 
the line of winter travel, making the long 
dog journeys possible. How often had her 
now-boarded-up windows lighted up her 
cabin for a floating Court of Justice in 
lonely places where, even if the judgments 
arrived at had been rather equitable than 
legal, yet disputes had been ended, wrong 
doing punished, and the weak had been 
time and again helped to get right done 
them. 

One remembered how she had been a 
terror to certain evil doers and more es- 
pecially to those wretches, whose greed for 
sordid gain leads them to defy the laws of 
God and man, as they sell illicitly the 
poisonous drinks with which they lure 
brave-men-and-true to their ruin. On a 
truck on the wharf beside me, even now, 


on its way to the police station lay a con- 
signment that our little ship on one of her 
raiding expeditions had saved from doing 
the damage it was capable of. How like 
a confiscated bombshell it looked! And one 
remembered pleasantly the comment of a 
fisherman friend on the success of her mis- 
sionary efforts at one especially trouble- 
some settlement: “Bedad, if the mission 
ship goes on like ‘this long we won’t be able 
to kape an ould bottle in the house to put 
a drop of ile in.” 

Again I could see her saving from de- 
struction a helpless schooner abandoned by 
her crew and fast beating to pieces on a 
lee shore. I could see her cabin loaded 
with sacks of warm clothing for use in 
districts where dire poverty from failure 
in the fishing, or possible accident in the 
perilous work had left defenceless women 
and children to face the coming cold of 
winter unprotected; and among those who 
had been benefited in this way, were the 
crews of half a dozen unfortunate schoon- 
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ers, wrecked in the heavy equinoxial gale 
of last September. 

And beyond all the physical aid that had 
been rendered, one remembered the many 
sorrowful hearts to which she had carried 
messages of comfort and cheer. To some 
dying she had brought the joyful view of 
the realities of life beyond, and to some 
stricken hearts bereft of the hand they 
looked to for protection, she had brought 
the material help, the ray of hope which 
God permits the hand of a brother to carry 
as possibly its most precious burden. 

The skipper who had come to the rail to 
insert a fender between the streak of the 
wharf shores noticed that I was still ex- 
amining the ship and he interrupted my 
reverie. 

“Does n’t look exactly like a pleasure 
yacht, Doctor, does it?” 

“Indeed she doesn’t, skipper,’ and I al- 
most added “thank God.” For it is some 
years since I have had time to seek pleas- 
ure in that way. Somehow the idea of the 
mission steamer being a “pleasure yacht” 
grated on one’s nerves. A mere “pleasure 
yacht” was in my mind, and rose to my lips 
too. For though some might not think it, 
the true following of the Master makes men 
utilitarian. His servants must “hustle” in 
this busy world as do the servants of His 
enemy,—a truth the middle ages did not 
appear to know. The Master’s followers 
must have strong reasons to give themselves 
when they can afford to seek their pleasure 
as others do. Out of this very port she had 
sailed just six months ago not knowing 
what she might be called on to do, or to 
face, before she could hope to get‘ back 
to her haven of rest again. She had 
started with a high purpose, anxious to 
serve God by serving His brothers, and 
seeking the joy which can only be won in 
one way, the same joy which the Lord has 
promised, that His faithful children shall 
share with Him, hereafter. The joy of toil 
here, and toil-won rest hereafter. “The 
blessing of heaven is perfect rest, but the 
blessing of earth is toil.” 

Our ship had stood forth a tiny speck in 
the great ocean, a thing that man’s mind 
might well despise as ill calculated to 
achieve service of any value to the King of 
kings. Presumptuous it had often seemed 
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even to us as we thought of the great work 
to be done—of the unchartered shore, the 
countless delays, the thousands of scattered 
craft, the short season, the strong passions 
and the great.temptations of the men that 
we purposed to try and win. Moreover 
now as the incidents of the summer flitted 
in review before my mind I could not but 
remember that twice we had struck rocks, 
once had been all but overwhelmed in a 
storm, several times had been astray in 
fogs, twice had broken down for want of 
power, had been ourselves forced to seek 
help and to lose time undergoing repairs. 
It seemed a poor record. Just at this mo- 
ment the wake of a ferry tug rocked the 
Strathcona, and the bump she gave the 
wharf called me back to the world of real- 
ities abruptly. After all she still lay there. 
A stout little steamer full of capabilities, 
ready and waiting for fresh responsibilities. 

The sluggish schooner in which we first 
sailed with one doctor, only enabling us to 
spend three months out of the twelve on 
the coast, had vanished, till now even in 
winter, in their distant stations in far off 
Labrador, at the time when all possible help 
from outside is cut off, are three doctors 
and three trained nurses and many other 
agencies, all proclaiming with splints and 
bandages, with remunerative work and 
cheaper flour, with good books and with 
simple toys, and in other ways,—what God 
can do in spite of blundering workmen. 
Even as the Strathcona lay temporarily in- 
active through the agency of her adversaries 
of winter and ice she kept saying: “Despise 
not yourself however imperfect. Be ready, 


SAW-PITS IN THE Woops. 


Why Not the Bible? 


and your time for usefulness is sure to 
come.” 

There will come joy again. Not in rest 
(meaning so often little better than idle- 
ness) but in the use of functions, in the 
realization of capacity and power, come 
joy to the true man or woman. I fancied 
I could see written round the now silenced 
funnel the words of a familiar hymn :— 


“Only an armor bearer, yet may I stand 
Ready to follow at the King’s command.” 


God grant when I come up for inspection, 
when my voyage is over, I may not fear the 
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verdict. God grant that He Who inspects 
may see in me the evidences of work done, 
of cargoes carried home. May the logbook 
record many a brother helped, yes, and 
saved. For though He will see—as see 
tle will—the dints in the planking, and. 
the scratches on the paint and spars—yes 
even if they speak to Him, while they re- 
mind us of the sorry contact with rock and 
shoal, still we have confidence to believe 
there will be nothing to dread from Him. 
“Yes, yes, Skipper. God bless the old 
ship. Let her be inspected, I say, just as 


she is.” 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 


We NOs 9) EES BiB? 
William Lyon Phelps, Ph. D. 


If I were appointed a committee of one 
to regulate the much-debated question of 
college entrance examinations in English, I 
should abolish the distinction between Eng- 
lish A and English B, I should erase every 
list of books that has thus far been tried or 
suggested, and I should confine the exami- 
nation wholly to the Authorized Version 
of the Bible. This is a radical suggestion, 
but something may be said in its defense. 

The ignorance of college students of 
Biblical literature is universal, profound, and 
complete. The students at Harvard and 
Yale, different as they are in many re- 
spects from their brothers in small colleges, 
resembie them closely here. If all the un- 
dergraduates in America could be placed in 
one room, and tested by a common exami- 
nation on the supposedly familiar stories 
of the Old Testament, I mean on such in- 
stances as Adam, Eve, and the Garden of 
Eden, Noah, Samson, David and Goliath, 
Moses and Pharaoh, the results would be a 
magnificent contribution to American hu- 
mor. The experience of teachers with 
other books is almost never the same in 
two institutions of learning; but ask any 
teacher in the United States what luck he 
has with the Bible, and he throws up his 
hands in despair. I inquired of one fine 
young specimen of American manhood 
what he thought Shakspere meant by the 
phrase, “Here feel we not the penalty of 
Adam,” and he replied, “It was the mark 
put on Adam for having slain his brother.” 


To another lad, who was every inch a gen- 
tleman, I put the question, “Explain the 
line—Or memorize another Golgotha,’ and 
his face became a blank; I came to his relief 
with the remark, “Golgotha is a New Testa- 
ment reference.’ A light of intelligence 
illumined his handsome face. He replied, 
“Tt was Goliath.” Instances like these two 
ere of constant and almost daily occurrence 
in the work of American college teachers. 
It is certainly unfortunate that the best 
book ever printed should be so little known, 
and that the frequent references to it in 
practically every English author should be 
meaningless. 

I would therefore refuse to allow any 
candidate to enter a university until he had 
satisfactorily passed an examination on the 
Bible. The Bible has within its pages every 
single kind of literature that. any proposed 
list of English classics contains. It has 
narrative, descriptive, poetical, dramatic, 
argumentative, and oratorical passages. It 
covers everything that the ingenuity of a 
committee in arranging for an English A 
or an English B list could by any possi- 
bility discover. Furthermore, as the case 
now stands, books that are proposed by 
some exatniners are ridiculed by others, 
either because they are too difficult, or too 
simple, or because they are not really litera- 
ture at all. No such objection could be 
made to the Bible. Priests, atheists, scep- 
tics, devotees, agnostics, and evangelists are 
all agreed that the authorized version of 
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the English Bible is the best example of 
English composition that the world has ever 
seen. It combines the noblest prose and 
poetry with the utmost simplicity of dic- 
tion. 

The substitution of selected portions of 
the Bible would be an enormous conven- 
ience to examination boards. It would stop 
the wrangling over various authors and 
over various editions. It would instantly 
silence the vast majority of complaints that 
any other list of books immediately arouses. 
It would not in the least interfere with the 
more advanced work in English literature 
done in college courses. It would fit the 
needs of every candidate. 

But, besides solving at one stroke a host 
of perplexing and complicated problems, it 
would remove the universal and disgraceful 
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ignorance of the Bible among college under- 
graduates. Since, no matter what our in- 
dividual differences of opinion may be, we 
are all agreed on three propositions, why 
cannot we substitute for a heterogeneous 
mass of books, the English Bible? And the 
three propositions are. these :— 

1. It is impossible to make a list of Eng- 
lish authors that will satisfy a majority of 
teachers in secondary schools. 

2. It is deplorable that college students 
should be so ignorant of the greatest classic 
in their mother-tongue. 

3. Every possible -variety of English 
composition suitable for teaching purposes 
can be found in the Bible. 


I wish we might t-y the experiment. 


Yale University. 


ADONEWITH CoP: 
John Timothy Stone. 


REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE. 


No experience in Paul’s life is more strik- 
ingly suggestive than the trip into Arabia 
after his marvelous conversion. In a mo- 
ment, his intense hatred of the followers of 
Christ had suddenly turned into love. The 
personal voice of his Master received the 
response, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 


do?” The dazzling light on the Damascus 
road blinded the physical eyes, but cleared 
the spiritual vision. The Jewish leaders in 
Damascus were bewildered and angered as 
they heard this their champion pleading the 
cause of the Man Whom he had so vigor- 
ously opposed. 

But suddenly he left them, both Jew and 
Gentile, and went into Arabia. How long 
he was there we do not know. The record 
tells us that he returned to Damascus, that 
he was in Arabia and Damascus three years. 
Just where in Arabia he went we do not 
know, but these are not important questions. 
Had they been vital, clearer evidence would 
have been recorded. 

It is worth while considering, however, 
why he went into Arabia, and we believe 
that the prompting impulse of the journey 
was his desire to be alone with God. His- 
torical precedents confirm this premise. 
Forty years Moses spent in Arabia, and dur- 
ing these years, the man of splendid execu- 
tive, thorough training and marvelous. per- 
sonality, discovered that these gifts and de- 
velopments in themselves could not equip 
a man for effective leadership, but that 
with these he must have the discipline and 
companionship of the Almighty. Amid the 
wild crags of that southern peninsular, the 
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pinnacled spires of rock and the surround- 
ing loneliness of the far-reaching desert, he 
found his God, and gained the Divine power 
of consecrated life. Into the wilderness of 
an unknown Egypt God. sent the young Jo- 
seph, and having overcome the first great 
Icneliness of an alien nation, this chosen 
one was again sent into his Arabia behind 
prison bars, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
But the life that stood the test became the 
great leader in a time of national distress. 
Through a vast portion of that Arabian 
desert God later led the children of Israel 
in the wilderness. Into that desert Elijah 
fied, discouraged and fearful in the weak- 
ness of his humanity. At the cave’s mouth 
he learned the wonderful truth, that not in 
the wind, the earthquake nor the fire, but in 
the still small voice God spoke. “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lorp.” The conspiracy of satraps 
and presidents against the faithful Daniel 
had no influence in keeping him from the 
place where he was alone with God, morning, 
noon and night; until this very action hurled 
him into the den of lions, there to show the 
power and great living faith of one who had 
known the place of prayer. Many other 
prophets and seers add their testimony, but 
all culminate in the forty days of temp- 
tation, when the Master Himself in the wil- 
derness of Judea strove with Satan. 

And this brings clearly before us the fact 
that alone with God we are not exempt 
from the human life, the ever present temp- 
tation of him who lurks unasked and un- 
bidden near the secret strife of every human 
soul. We believe then, that Paul went into 
Arabia to be alone with his God, and it is 
well for every Christian man to ask himself 
the definite question, “Is my present active 
life receiving the full blessing that a trip 
into Arabia could give?” In this tense and 
throbbing time of ours, the young man of 
to-day in every part of the world is needed 
in the forefront. The monastery and clois- 
tered cell belong to the religions of the past. 
Holiness no longer means isolation, devo- 
tion is not confined to a reverential posture. 

“Oh! let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad. 


Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages, tell for God!” 


Hence we are not pleading for a sep- 
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aration from active duties which 
asceticism, but we do claim that no Chris- 
tian man, however gifted or zealous, can 
live the superlative life without constantly 
and faithfully meeting his God alone. It 
is when the heart’s door is closed to the 
outward world, and the eyes are shut to 
the demoralizing chaos of affairs, that the 
Holy Spirit reveals to us the Christ, Whom 
it is His mission to call to our remembrance. 
At the beginning of the day, as well as 
throughout its course, and at its close, we 
need to be alone with God. Mr. Spurgeon 
said: “Morning devotion anchors the soul 
so that it will not drift very far from God 
during the day. The morning is the gate 
of the day which should be well guarded 
with prayer.” If first of all in the day we 
are alone with Him, it is vastly easier to 
hold His companionship throughout the 
day. 

We need to be alone with Him, that we 
may rest, not simply the rest of lounging; 
this is no rest; but the rest of one who stops 
and breathes deeply, and looks about him, 
and thinks and reads and prays. Our great 
locomotives that rush forward at the rate of 
fifty or sixty miles an hour, carrying with 
them splendidly equipped vestibuled trains, 
are replaced at almost every great city. 
If in the material world, rest is valued, 
how much more in human life. The en- 
gineer of that great locomotive is replaced 
after a comparatively short trip that he may 
rest and be alert and vigorous for the com- 
ing day. The spiritual analogy should be 
clear. Constant association with God rests 
the soul, and nerves us to vital action. 

In His presence also, we gain imward 
courage. Christianity has never been a 
great popular movement of the multitudes 
of men. The Saviour did not encourage the 
exultant cries of that day of triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem. The geographical 
sphere of His life was within the narrow 
confines of that little strip called Palestine; 
the greater share of His life was spent 
around the little inland lake of Galilee. Ro- 
man power and the universal conditions of 
popular sin in high places did not seem to 
disturb Him. It took more courage for 
the Founder of Christianity, in the quiet 
confidence of His God and Father, to found 
the religion of Jesus Christ thus, than to 
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emblazon it upon the banners of the na- 
tions. But that was the same inward 
courage that controlled Him in moments 
of temptation, and enabled Him in the gar- 
den to heal the wound that Peter’s sword 
had made, and refrain from calling down 
legions of angels to His assistance. That 
inward courage dictated those wonderful 
words on the cross, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” The great- 
ness of the cause of Christianity in America 
and in the world needs the inward courage 
of men who, silently with God, with faith- 
ful persistence amid difficulties, know the 
secret place. 

This leads to the outward power which is 
the result of such companionship. The man 
of greatest power is often the most modest 
among his fellows. Unconscious of that 
influence which controls, no time is spent 
in self-complacency. So busy are his mind 
and soul in the active purpose of his life 
and work, that he is seldom introspective, 
but the power is there. Like the cable which 
carries the great electric current, he con- 
trols through the power of the great dy- 
namo. Every great car that climbs the 
steep grade and rushes over the level, mani- 
fests to others that power which is em- 
bodied therein. It is not necessary for the 
electric company to say, “Look at the power 
we have,” for it is self-evident, and the or- 
dinary hindrances of nature are overcome. 
The outward power of the life that knows 
God’s inward strength, through companion- 
ship with Him, is recognized. 

Another result is seen in the reserve 
energy of such a life. The man who is in 
living touch with God is a very storage 
battery of reserve force. He “cannot but 
speak the things which he has seen and 
heard.” He will not be perplexed and anx- 
ious for the message of the hour, but from 
his very soul, messages will come thick and 
fast as occasion offers. He will impress his 
hearers as one whose words come from the 
Living Source, and the development and 
growth of his word and work will be an- 
ticipated and expected. Like some great 
bell, not the tinkle of a child’s plaything, 
but the deep rich tone caused by the simple 
touch of the iron tongue, he would suggest 
to every hearer the great mile-reaching 
sound which might result, if in its huge cir- 
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cumference it swung full round with its 
mighty power. 

This lonely reserve develops persistency. 
On into the night Jacob struggled with the 
Unknown One, and prevailed; for even as 
his Opponent would go, Jacob controlled 
sufficiently to say “I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me.” -It was then that 
the Divine One made him a prince among 
men, because of his persistent strength. The 
injured brother was approaching. The suc- 
cess and fortune of years seemed about to 
be destroyed. He knew the weakness of his 
natural instincts and tendencies. He knew 
that his punishment would be just. But 
pleading for forgiveness, and persistently 
holding to the One Who he believed would 
bless, he conquered; and in the moment of 
his physical disability, received the Divine 
blessing. If we but struggle on alone with 
God, and in the loss of physical strength 
upon which we have depended, persistently 
cry to Him, the thigh of weakness may 
prove to the soul the verity of His words, 
“My strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
for the voice of God will say to the persist- 
ent soul, “Thou art a prince among men.” 

But the greatest lesson is the simplest. 
Being alone with God means the possession 
of self-control and restraint. Ordinary ex- 
perience, the commonplace duty, will reveal 
the Christ. A man’s public address does 
not always reveal his character. “I know 
how he preaches,” said one who was asked 
the character of another, “but if you wish 
me to tell you his real life, I want to know 
how he speaks and acts in the seclusion of 
his own home.” One of our Japanese edu- 
cators was asked how he became a Christian. 
His simple reply was, “The daily life of 
iny father, who found Christ.” 


“We need not bid, for cloister’d cell 
Our neighbors and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky: 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves; the road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


Then, patience having had her perfect 
work will make us perfect and entire, and 
the life of self-victory will hear the words, 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all things, 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son.” 


REV. R. A. TORREY IN OMAHA AND 
CHICAGO: 


The series of meetings under Rey. R. A. 
Torrey in Omaha closed just before Christ- 
mas. The city was thoroughly aroused 
and people were talking of the services in 
“every quarter of the city. 

A double quartette of men went from sa- 
loon to saloon night after night singing the 
Gospel and inviting men to the meetings, 
while invitations were also given out in 
hotels and boarding houses. As a result, 
on the very first night of the mission the 
large auditorium was full and a large num- 
ber came to the front to confess their ac- 
ceptance of Christ. 

The mission was supported by a number 


of the ministers who were in constant at- 


tendance, and codperated cordially in the 
aiter-meetings. On the third Monday of 
the mission, a ministers’ meeting was ar- 


ranged to which many came from the sur- 
rounding towns. 

One of the most encouraging features of 
the work was the way in which young con- 
verts went out and led others to Christ. 
Hundreds of professing Christians gave up 
compromise with the world and came out 
to lead “separated lives.” 

Writing from Chicago on January 7 
of his work in connection with the Bible 
Institute, Mr. Torrey says:— 


The three days’ conference last week 
was a time of wonderful blessing. .... 
The evangelistic meetings have been 
largely attended. Yesterday not only 
was the church filled, but the lecture 
room was crowded downstairs, and hun- 
dreds turned away yesterday morning. 
.... We had a great meeting for child- 
ren Friday afternoon. 


GIPSY SMITH IN MANCHESTER. 


Gipsy Smith was in Manchester but little 
more than one week, beginning Saturday 
evening, December 22, and closing Sunday 
evening, the 30th. The churches and city 
were in a splendid state of expectancy. The 
daily papers had vied with each other in ad- 
vertising him and publishing matters of in- 
-terest concerning him. The Manchester 
Union, the chief daily in the state, published 
an appreciative editorial, under the head, 
“Gipsy Smith is Here,” on the day of his 
arrival. 

The mission was held in the First Con- 
gregational Church, which has been the 
scene of missions in other days under 
Moody, under Mills, under Gale, and other 
evangelists. Christmas week is not con- 
sidered favorable for such work, but Gipsy 
Smith has shown that a powerful mission 
can go on in the midst of festivity. We 
held both afternoon and evening meetings 
every day, the afternoon meetings. being 
omitted only on Christmas day. After 
Christmas the church, which can accommo- 
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date 1,500 people, was filled at every evening 
service, and almost full at the afternoon 
meetings. On the evening of Gipsy Smith’s 
lecture it was filled to overflowing, and 
numbers were turned away. The closing 
Sunday evening witnessed such throngs as 
Manchester has never seen. Fully 3,000 
people crowded into the church and re- 
mained through the service. Outside were 
people enough to fill the neighboring St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church and an unknown num- 
ber went away. 

Gipsy Smith has touched and moved the 
community. If he could have remained a 
month we should surely have seen a mighty 
work of grace. His visit, as it is, has been 
a great blessing. It has strengthened the 
spiritual influence ‘of the churches and will 
make easier the work of the pastors for the 
kingdom of God. 


Tuomas CHALMERS, 


Chairman of the General Committee; Pas- 
tor First Congregational Church. | 


THE MISSIONARY PROGRESS OF THE MONTH. 


Delavan L. Pierson. 


Hope for Reform in Persia. General 
Morteza Khan, the Persian minister, has 
informed William Elroy Curtis, the 
newspaper correspondent, that the politi- 
cal situation in Persia will not be 
changed and that the reforms which are 
now going on will not be interrupted by 
the death of the shah, because his suc- 
cessor, Mohammed Ali Mirza, will fol- 
low his father’s example and continue his 
policy. But it is said, on good authority, 
that the heir to the Persian throne is 
non-progressive. He has not favored 
reforms as a prince, has opposed mis- 
sionary work and in many ways has 
shown himself unfriendly to the highest 
welfare of his people. Persia, like Rus- 
sia and Turkey, has been an absolute des- 
potism. The late shah has been, nomi- 
nally at least, an absolute ruler within 
his dominions and master of the lives 
and property of all his subjects. The 
entire revenue of the country has been 
his personal income, although he has 
been expected to pay the bills of the 
government. All the laws are based 
upon the precepts of the Koran and the 
accepted doctrines of Islam as laid down 
in the sacred book of the prophet and 
as interpreted by the priests. Never- 
theless, yielding to the pressure of his 
ministers and other influential men, in 
January, last year, the shah promised his 
people a share in the government and 
proclaimed a decree providing for a 
pacliament and a constitution for the 
kingdom. This will meet annually for 
the purpose of revising old laws and 
edicts and enacting new ones as they 
may be required. Religious and civil lib- 
erty would mean a great step toward the 
Christian goal in Persia. 

“xk * * * * 

Slavery Abolished in Barotse-Land. 
On July 16 the proclamation was made 
abolishing slavery in all the country 
ruled by the Marotsi. The secretary for 
native affairs (Mr. Worthington) in- 
duced the king and his council to make 
the proclamation,- but this would not 


have been possible except for the influ- 
ence of missionaries of the Gospel. 
This was exercised in the preaching of 
the missionaries on this theme, and the 
effect was shown in the altered condi- 
tions of slaves and in the emancipation 
of many. It was perhaps still more evi- 
dent in the change of mind of some of 
the king’s council, and especially in 
Mokamba, the Christian prime minister. 
Twelve months ago he promised to fight 
for the freedom of the slaves, for he saw 
that it was God’s will. 
(prime minister) said that as the tribes 
brought into subjection by the Marotsi 
had taken many manners from their mas- 
ters, so now they were all called to take 
the manners of the British, as they were 
under their rule. Therefore they would 
give up slavery. Mr. Worthington com- 
plimented the king and his council on 
the decision they had reached, and re- 
minded the ex-slaves of their new duties 
to their masters. Here is an evidence 
of the social power of the gospel and an 
opportunity for the missionaries to win 
still greater victories, 
* * * * * 


A Chinese Women’s Christian Con- 
ference. A remarkable conference of 
Christian women met recently in- Wei 
Hsien, the Holy Land of China. There 
were 300 women representing over 200 
villages, and 200 more came from the 
neighborhood. Here was a gathering of 
women, some of them over seventy, who 
had hobbled on their bound feet for fifty 
miles or less, carrying bedding, hymn 
book and Bible. More remarkable still 
is the fact that their husbands encour- 
aged them to go, though many had never 
before been more than two miles from 
home. 

Mrs. Roys, formerly of Smith College, 
writes that some in America might not 
consider the meetings wholly decorous. 
The “young tyrants, the babies, tired of 
sitting still, demanded a promenade pick- 
a-back up and down the aisles, and there 
was the freest exchange of greetings in 
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penetrating tones between friends sepa- 
rated by half the audience.” Moreover, 
when the meeting was thrown open, sev- 
eral would rise to their feet at once, ut- 
tering an imperious “I speak,” with its 
unmistakable implication, “Let all the 
earth keep silence before me.” 

The programme included topics decid- 
edly Oriental: The family relationships, 
beginning with the daughter at home, 
her betrothal, the wife, the mother-in- 
law, the meaning of church membership, 
personal work, Sabbath observance, fam- 
ily worship, prayer and personal Bible 
study; unbinding the feet—a discussion 
which led 205 of those. present to un- 
loosen their extremities and to promise 
that they would make their daughters-in- 
law do the same. 

Mrs. Roys says that the afternoon 
meeting of the closing Sabbath was 
broken up entirely by the spontaneous 
desire of the delegates to go out for per- 
sonal work on the street where thou- 
sands of women were to be found wend- 
ing their way to a temple to pray to the 
gods for a fruitful harvest. What a 
hopeful sign for the future, when a re- 
ligious conference cannot hold one ses- 
sion because the delegates are all engaged 
in personal work! 


* * * * *x 


An Important Meeting in Japan. The 
students of to-day will be the leaders of 
to-morrow. It is therefore of immense 
importance that the schools and colleges 
of mission lands should be permeated 
with the Spirit of Christ. This is the 
aim of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation under whose auspices the 
first international conference in the Far 
East is to be held in Tokyo, Japan, April 
3-7, 1907. This is the seventh confer- 
ence of the Federation, which includes 
1,900 separate societies with a member- 
ship of 113,000 students and instructors. 
The conference in Tokyo will bring to- 
gether for the first time the leaders of 
the forces of Christianity from all parts 
of Asia, and will afford to the leaders of 
other Christian student movements an 
opportunity to obtain in a short time a 
wide acquaintance with the problems of 
missions. Besides the Japanese students 
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there are now in Tokyo about 16,000 
Chinese students who will doubtless re- 
turn home and exert a great influence on 
the Chinese. 

* * * * * 


The Work of a Converted Buddhist 
in Korea. Some of the most fruitful 
missionary work in foreign fields-is being 
carried on by the native converts. These 
are the men who will reap the great 
harvests in the mission fields. 

Rey. E. M. Cable writes of effective 
work done by Yum Chung-il, a Korean 
colporter who is traveling on the islands 
near Kyodong. He has been instrumen- 
tal in starting Christian communities on 
twelve large islands, and has made it 
possible for the missionary to reap a 
bountiful harvest. 

On the island where Yum Chung-il 
lives he chanced one day to enter a Bud- 
dhist temple where a number of priests 
with shorn heads were doing their daily 
round of prayers and sacrifice to the 
image of the sacred Buddha which 
adorned the temple. Going over to a 
bright looking young priest he tried to 
convince him of the folly and wrong of 
such service as he was offering to this 
false god. The priest bought a copy of 
John’s Gospel in Korean and read it with 
much interest. A few days later he 
walked from the temple to Mr. Yum to 
tell him that he had decided to give up 
his worship of Buddha and to worship 
the true God. 


* * * * * 


A Young People’s Convention in In- 
dia. One hundred delegates gathered in 
Jubbulpore November 7-9 to hold a 
Young People’s Missionary convention. 
The delegates represented the Christian 
Endeavor, the Epworth League and the 
Sunday-school movements in the Cen- 
tral Provinces. A fine spirit of unity 
and brotherhood prevailed. Dr. T. S. 
Johnson, who has worked over forty 
years in India, presided, and addresses 
were given by Rev. H. Halliwell, gen- 
eral secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
movement of all India; Rey. Richard 
Burgess, of the India Sunday School 
Union, and others. 

The Vernacular Mass Meeting in the 
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Station Theatre, presided over by a 
Hindustani padri, was a marked suc- 
cess. Five hundred were present and the 
Rev. George Peter, an Indian pastor, pre- 
sided and other speakers were Indian 
gentlemen. It was an impressive sight 
when the -Christians marched to and 
from the theatre with gay banners. 

The resolution was unanimously passed 


that .a similar convention be held an- 
nually.. There is need of such con- 
ventions. The Central Provinces are as 


large as Scotland and Ireland together, 
and out of a population of 12,000,000 
there are not 20,000 Indian Christians. 
In some parts the ratio is one Indian 
Christian to every 32,000 of the people. 
The surest and quickest way to evan- 
gelize these millions is through the chil- 
dren and young people. 


* * * * * 


A Madagascar Prince as a Preacher. 
W. M. Jackson, D. D., who is the great- 
great-grandson of a Madagascar king, 
was recently ordained in the American 
Episcopal Church. He was born in 
North Carolina, in 1854. The king 
from whom he is descended was induced 
to send his two children, a boy and a 
girl, to Europe to be educated, but 
through treachery they were brought to 
America and sold into slavery. 

The daughter of this princess was Dr. 
Jackson’s grandmother. She was mar- 
ried to a free man named William Free- 
man, and was a thrifty, industrious wo- 
man, a tailoress by trade. Dr. Jackson’s 
father was a free man, and moved with 
his family to Oberlin, Ohio. The son 
attended the public schools and in 
September, 1872, entered the freshman 
class of Oberlin College, two of his 
classmates being President Frost, of 
Berea College, Kentucky, and the Rev. 
F. B. Avery, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Religious Troubles in France. 
is in a state of ecclesiastical if not of 
religious revolution. The nation is seek- 
ing to set itself free from the shackles 
of Roman Catholic control and it is not 
to be wondered at that there is bitter 
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opposition on the part of the chu~ch 
which claims to be the only organization 
representing the kingdom of God on 
earth. Many of those who favor the 
new church laws are Christians who do 
not desire freedom from religion, but 
freedom for all religion, and wish re- 
ligion and politics to be separated. The 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews are all 
affected by the new laws, for all except 
the small “Free Church” formerly re- 
ceived support from the state. Only the 
Roman Catholics object strenuously to 
the new order of things and the objec- 
tions receive their impulse from Rome. 
The Pope, by his decree, compels the 
French priests to choose, not between 
the laws of man and the laws of God, 
but between allegiance to the Pope and 
loyalty to the French Government. 
Protestants and Hebrews suffer finan- 
cially under the new law, but find no 
difficulty in carrying on their worship 
and work in harmony with the new con- 
ditions. Among Roman Catholics who 
refuse compliance, the difficulty lies not 
with the law, but with their attitude 
toward it. 

The Protestants in France number 
600,000 as compared with 36,000,000 
Roman Catholics. The former have not 
therefore forced the separation § of 
church and_ state. Most 
leaders believe in the principles involved 
and have faced the new situation in fine 
spirit. They have organized associations 
for worship and have thus become cus- 
todians of their property. 


* * * * * 


Independent Priests in France. An 
extraordinary development of this work 
has taken place, as a result of the strug- 
gle between the Pope and the French 
Government. Many of the more intelli- 
gent priests see that under the circum- 
stances they must throw over the Pope 
and bishops, without regard to the sen- 
tence of excommunication, and must act 
for themselves by forming their own 
boards of trustees for each parish, as 
required by law. They thus acquire 
their own places of worship, so as to be 
independent. Furthermore the priests, 
being in want of some one to lead the 
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movement, have turned to M. Meillon, 
the converted priest, who is president of 
the society for helping converted priests, 
to convoke a general meeting in Paris 
and have asked him to counsel them, and 
ior the discussion of the whole matter, 
Some 230 have already expressed their 
desire to be present, and the number is 
increasing every day, so that a Protest- 
ant society has the honor of directing 
the future of what promises to be a vig- 


orous part of the Roman Catholic 

Church in France. ‘ 
* * * XK * 

Union of French Protestants. One of 


the most important events in the history 
of modern French Protestantism is the 
union of the Reformed Churches of 
France as a result of the new Separa- 
tion Law. This will unite their forces 
and strengthen their hands for more ag- 
gressive evangelism. In response to the 
call, over one hundred Protestant 
churches sent delegates to the Assembly 
at Jarnac and thus showed the desire for 
a closer tie. 
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Two days of discussion and considera- 
tion wete marked by a spirit of harmony 
and conciliation. On the last day of the 
assembly, it was proposed that the dis- 
cussion be closed, and that the assembly 
vote at once upon the articles of union. 
After a brief but powerful address by 
Pastor Wagner, author of the “Simple 
Life,” the union was declared accom- 
plished by unanimous vote, and all stand- 
ing, sang the grand old choral of Luther, 
“Bin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

The first three articles of the Declara- 
tion of Union contain a simple confes- 
sion of faith: “In Jesus Christ, as Son 
of the Living God, and Saviour of men; 
the unique religious value of the Bible, 
document of the progressive revelation 
of God; and the right and duty of 
churches and of believers to put into 
practice free investigation in harmony 
with the rules of the scientific method, 
and the reconciling of modern thought 
with the Gospel.” The form of union 
adopted is the Presbyterian, and the 
governing body is a general synod. 


BNGEISH NOTES. 
By Our London Correspondent. 


I am writing these notes while, -although 
the Christmas of 1906 has gone to be num- 
bered with the nineteen hundred Christ- 
mases of the past, the spirit of Christmas 
still lingers in the frosty air and the white 
world of snow amid which the year is 
dying. And it is a joy to be able to record 
how, once again, the season of peace and 
good will has called forth abundant mani- 
festations of thought and care and ministry 
for the needy and the poor. I see that one 
of our popular present-day writers has just 
_ been telling us that, had it not been for the 
influence upon the public mind of the 
Christmas stories of Charles Dickens, with 
their overflowing “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
Christmas by this time would be coming 
and going almost unnoticed and unobserved. 
We may surely take leave to differ from 
this opinion by a whole diameter. It is not 
the Christmas stories of Charles Dickens, 
it is the holy cradle of Jesus Christ, from 


which every year there flows over the 
Christian world a generous freshet of the 
Christmas spirit, inspiring the most various 
classes of people to make the sacred season 
bright and beautiful for the poor and suffer- 
ing. Christendom has not forgotten Him 
Who said, “Inasmuch as ye did it to one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto me.” ‘Not the Pope, but the 
needy, the sick, the outcast, the little ones, 
are the true vicars of Christ, and in that 
lies the real spring and source of Christ- 
mas benevolence. In as large measure as 
ever, if not indeed larger, the Christmas 
just passed has seen in London, in England, 
that benevolence bountifully at work. 


* Ok * * * 


It is, therefore, amid all this universal 
good will, the more distressing to have to 
record that, unless all the available signs 
are completely misread, we are on the eve, 
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here in England, of as fierce, and even as 
pitiless, a strife as has been seen for many 
a year. The House of Lords, largely at the 
instigation of the leaders of the Anglican 
Church, has thrown out the Education Bill, 
of which I wrote at some length in my 
notes of last month. As I said then, the 
amendments introduced into the Bill by that 
House were of such a reactionary nature as 
to make the measure the very opposite kind 
of what it was when it left the House of 
Commons. When the Bill came back to the 
Commons from the Lords, the Commons 
decided to disagree with the Lords’ amend- 
ments en bloc, and the decision was carried 
by a majority, almost unprecedented in the 
history of British politics, of no fewer than 
309. In this deadlock between the two 
Houses, several days were passed in a 
pathetic endeavor on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to save the Bill, to which so many 
weeks of parliamentary time had been 
given, by compromising on points which, 
however important in themselves, were not 
regarded as involving the fundamental 
principles of the measure. In vain. The 
Lords were in no mood to compromise, and 
so, when the Bill once again came before 
them, they stuck to their amendments: and 
killed the Bill. What will now be done to 
meet the wishes of the people,as expressed 
constitutionally through the votes of their 
representatives in the popular Chamber, re- 
mains to be seen. I will hazard no con- 
jectures. But there seems every reason to 
believe that certainly the Free Churches, 
and probably a decisive majority of the citi- 
zens of the nation, agree in the opinion that 
a fair and just offer has been made to the 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics in safe- 
guarding their special interests in educa- 
tional matters, and, that offer having been 
rejected, nothing now remains but a reso- 
lute carrying through of the unhappy war 
to the bitter end. I think also that there 
can be little doubt that what is known as 
the “secular solution,’ namely, the exclusion 
of all religious teaching from schools sup- 
ported by public funds, has been brought 
very much nearer by the action of the 
Lords. It seems likely to be the case of the 
dog in A®sop’s fable over again, “Grasp all, 
lose all.” 
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Meanwhile, without trenching upon the 
constitutional question to which I briefly 
referred in my notes of last month—I mean 
the continued existence of the House of 
Lords itself, at least with its present rights 
and powers—which the recent action of that 
House has necessarily pushed into the front 
of the political arena, I may add that it is 
quite certain that there will be a striking 
outburst of “Passive Resistance.” I ven- 
ture to remind my readers that this is the 
name given in the last two or three years 
to the refusal to pay that part of the Edu- 
cation Rate that is reckoned as going for 
the upkeep of “denominational” teaching in 
the public elementary schools. Since the 
Liberal government came into power, 
pledged to an education policy that should 
remove the grievances against which Pas- 
sive Resistance was a protest, the movement, 
though not dead, has grown largely qui- 
escent. But now that that policy has for the 
time been rendered impossible by the Lords’ 
rejection of the measure that embodied it, 
and the grievances thus for the time re- 
main, Passive Resistance will, without a 
doubt, assume much larger proportions than 
before, and will take on a still more deter- 
mined aspect, because of the hopes which 
the Bill excited, and the Lords have now 
temporarily frustrated. A hungry man 
from whom you snatch the food that is on 
the way to his mouth, is not a man likely 
to take half-measures with you. A new 
Passive Resistance campaign, led by such 
men as Dr. Clifford, Mr. F. B. Meyer, Mr. 
Silvester Horne, and Dr. Rendel Harris, 
has already been decided on. The appeal 
on its behalf declares that “the very exist- 
ence of liberty of conscience, of national 
justice, of educational progress, and of real 
religion, is at stake.” “No choice,” it goes 
on, “is left for any of us who care for free- 
dom and self-government. We must resist.” 
The spirit at work in many minds may be 
evidenced by the case of one Primitive 
Methodist minister who is now in prison 
for the tenth time as a Passive Resister. 
And the reversal by the law lords, on ap- 
peal, of the West Riding judgment, on 
which, as my readers may remember, I said - 
something in my October notes, adds fuel 
to the flame. That judgment decided that 
local education authorities need not pay for 
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denominational religious instruction in 
“nen-provided” or denominational schools. 
‘h:s was of course a legal justification of 
Passive Resistance, as I pointed out at the 
tim. But the judgment has now been re- 
versed by the highest court in the land, and 
the reversal means that local education 
authorities must pay for denominational in- 
struction. That is, the rate payer must pay 
for it. And the position of Passive Re- 
sisters is that they will do nothing of the 
kind. 


* * * * * 


The session of Parliament just concluded 
has seen some useful measures written into 
the statute book of the realm, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of the Government to get 
its Education Bill through both Houses. 
And one of the best of them is the Street 
Betting Bill, whose purpose is sufficiently 
indicated by its name. It deals drastically 
with the terrible evil against which it is 
directed. No whit too drastically. Street 
betting has of late been greatly on the in- 
crease. The thoroughfares of great towns 
and cities have been becoming, more than 
ever, the hunting ground of the “bookies.” 
In London, for instance, the prosecutions 
for street betting have grown from 3,276 in 
1903, to 4,997 in 1905. In Birmingham, dur- 
ing the same period, they have grown from 
596 to 680. This may of course mean 
greater vigilance and activity on the part 
of the police; let us hope so. But the in- 
crease of the evil itself is undeniable. 
However, the Act above-named is now 
passed, and will soon come into operation. 
The class which it protects is specially in 
need of such protection—the wage-earning 
class. Its members are those who can least 
afford to bet, and at the same time are 
peculiarly open to the insidious temptation 
to try and add to their narrow means by 
successful betting. But there is a great deal 
more to be done yet in this country before 
the limits of legislation are reached in deal- 
ing with the gambling evil in all classes of 
scciety. 

* * * * * 


I little thought, when in my December 
notes I chronicled the departure from these 
shores for Australia of Principal Rainy, 
that only two months later I should be 
chronicling his decease. So it is, however ; 
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for the great Scotsman was taken ill on the 
voyage, and survived his landing in Mel- 
bourne only a short time. I think the last 
occasion on which I saw him was one I 
shall not easily forget. It was when he, . 
Dr. Joseph Parker, and Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, stood together in the pulpit of 
the City Temple, at a united session of the 
Congregational and Baptist Unions, which 
Dr, Rainy was attending as a delegate from 
the United Free Church of Scotland, bring- 
ing in the name of that: great Church the 
good wishes of his fellow Presbyterians. 
The three venerable men, full of years and 
honors, each with a lifetime of fine Chris- 
tian service and thought behind him, 
formed a splendid trio. And now, of the 
three, only Dr. Maclaren is left us! Dr. 
Rainy, who was in his eightieth year, was 
not a great preacher in the sense that his 
two compeers on that historic occasion were 
great preachers, but he was second to none 
in the nobility of his intellect, his impar- 
tiality, and his moral excellence, while the 
gifts of the statesman were his in a con- 
spicuous degree. It is asserted that Dr. 
Candlish, when dying, called for Rainy to 
his bedside, kissed him on the cheeks, and 
declared that the last wish of his life was 
to see him installed in his own stead as 
leader of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Principal Rainy came naturally to that 
proud position, like the man in William 
Morris’ poem who was “born to be a king.” 
How well he filled it is now matter of his- 
tory in the land of his birth and activity 
and love. 
* * * * * 


Britain and the United States of America 
are alike to be congratulated on the ap- 
pointment to the post of American Am- 
bassador of Mr. James Bryce. For this post 
he is quitting a seat in the Cabinet and the 
State Secretaryship for Ireland. He is a 
man universally respected and honored 
among us, alike as a scholar, a statesman, 
and a man of the highest Christian character. 
His “Holy Roman Empire” and “American 
Commonwealth” are known to thousands of 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Per- 
haps his deepest political interest has lain 
in the condition of the Eastern Christians, 
and their emancipation from the shocking 
misrule and oppression of the Turk. I had 
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the honor of meeting and chatting with him 
at a reception given to the Prime Minister 
last summer, and was much impressed by 
his kindly approachableness and affability. 
Nothing in him of what is expressively 
called “side.’ Though in social and in- 
tellectual ways you are miles below him, 
he meets you on equal terms. Mrs. Bryce 
is a worthy helpmeet for such a man, and 
is deeply interested in social problems, 
especially as they affect women. Britain 
could not send, nor America receive, no- 
bler representatives of all that is best in the 
life and society of our land to-day. 

* * * * * 

I was present the other day at a united 
gathering of the Congregational, the Bap- 
tist, and the Presbyterian ministers of the 
metropolis, assembled to listen to an ad- 
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dress, “Religion and Science,” by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the eminent principal of 
Birmingham University. Sir Oliver’s aim 
in the address was to make a contribution 
toward the framing of a “partially scientific 
basis for future religious education,’ and 
in what he said the Christian and the sci- 
entist were equally in evidence. Few of 
the ministers present would doubtless. have 
been prepared to commit themselves to all 
the statements of the accomplished princi- 
pal. But what was so gratifying and en- 
couraging was that the man who is proba- 
bly the most outstanding scientist in Eng- 
land to-day showed himself a thorough- 
going believer in religion. We have moved 
on since the days of Huxley and Tyndall, 
and it is not religion that has had to lower 
its flag! “Thou hast conquered, Galilean!” 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


R. K. McDowell. 


The Diamond Jubilee Celebration of 
the Evangelical Alliance will take place 
in connection with the eleventh interna- 
tional conference of the alliance in Lon- 
don, England, July 3-8. The purpose of 
the gathering is to bring together Chris- 
tians of every nation and of every evan- 
gelical denomination to render thanks for 
all that has beenaccomplished. The invita- 
tion is signed by the entertaining British 
Evangelical Alliance as follows: Lord 
Polwairth, president; Lord Kinnaird, act- 


ing vice president; Viscount Bangor, 
president of the Irish Branch; Lord 
Overtoun; Handley Dunelm; W. H. 


Seaman, treasurer; Rev. Canon Fleming, 
B. D5 Rev. David MacBwan, 1D. D), 
honorary secretary; Rev. John Smith- 
Wood, acting honorary secretary; and 
H. Martyn Gooch, general secretary. It 
is hoped that the conference will result 
in the re-formation of an international 
committee. The alliance was formed in 
1847, and the conventions have been held 
in the following cities: London, Paris, 
Berlin, Geneva, Amsterdam, New York, 
Basle, Copenhagen, and Florence. Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan and Prebendary 


Webb-Peploe are among the members 
of the special committee. 


* * * * * 


A new division of the American Bible 
Society has been established, which is 
known as “The Northwestern Agency.” 
Rev. J. F. Horton has been appointed 
agency secretary, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He will have the direction of 
the work in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and North and South Dakota. Under 
the direction of a number of new foreign- 
speaking colporters, an aggressive cam- 
paign has already been inaugurated. 


ok xk ok * * 


J. W. McKean, of the Missionary 
American Sunday School Union, sta- 
tioned at Santa Fe, New Mexico, is au- 
thority for the statement that there are 
counties in that state in which there are 
from 2,000 to 3,000 Protestants and not 
a Protestant church of any kind. He has 
written to friends in this part of the 
country that this certainly is a needy 
field, and that he knows of no place 
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where mission work would bring greater 
returns. He finds much use for copies 
of the Gospels published in Spanish. 


* x K * x 


The American Baptist Missionary 
Union has announced that it will receive 
contributions for the fifteen millions of 
sufferers from the famine in Kiangsu, 
China, and forward the money promptly 
by cable. The treasurer is Charles W. 
Perkins, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


* * * * 2k 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann, of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Boston, expressed the 
opinion recently, that at present there 
was being shown more and more a 
growing sense of Unity Between the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches. 
He further stated that the first great 
union of American churches might be 
between these two ecclesiastical bodies. 
He made these remarks at a _ service 
given in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston, in honor of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the church. 


* ocr * * 


One of the many and important out- 
comes of the recent “Haystack Celebra- 


tion” at Williams’ College, Mass., is a. 


new and intense interest in winning the 
great Mohammedan world for Christ. 
If there is inaugurated a crusade for the 
_ conversion of Islam, the recent com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of foreign missions by Ameri- 
cans may be as momentous in the history 
of the Christian world as the little gath- 
ering of five college students a century 
ago. 
* * * * * 


The clergymen of New York City have 
been Fighting the Theatre Trust of late 
because they claim that the Sunday- 
closing law is not being enforced. As 
usual Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, is in 
the lead of this moral crusade. The 
trust representatives have told the min- 
isters to “preach the gospel.” And Dr. 
Parkhurst has replied that his pulpit 
believes its true mission is to concern 
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itself in removing any hindrance which 
makes the working out of salvation more 
difficult. He says that Sunday theatres 
may have no bearing on religion, but re- 
ligion has a good deal of bearing on 
Sunday theatres. 


* xk 2K * 1K 


Seattle, Wash., which has one of the 
largest Presbyterian churches in the de- 
nomination, wants the General Assembly 
in 1909. The Synod of Washington has 
endorsed the plan. Next May the As- 
sembly meets in Columbus, O. 


Since the National Child-Labor Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, O., December 13- 
15, the lovers of children all over this 
land are more anxious than ever for the 
passage of the Beverage-Parsons Child 
Labor bill now before the United States 
Senate. One of the chief facts brought 
out at this gathering was that there are 
over one and a half million children in 
the United States under sixteen years 
old at work. Two thousand people in 
attendance put themselves on record as 
being against the enormity and crimi- 
nality of the situation. United States 
Senator A. J. Beveridge, the joint author 
of the bill, made a speech on “The Child 
and the Nation,’ and he said among 
other things that any industrial system 
which robs children of their rights, is a 


crime against humanity and treason 
against liberty itself. 
* * * * * 


“The .Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion” will be the general subject dis- 
cussed at the fourth convention of the 
Religious Education Association to be 
held in Rochester, N. Y., February 5-7. 
The purpose of the association is to pro- 
mote religious and moral education, and 
to stimulate the improvement of their. 


agencies. Aside from holding three an- 


-nual conventions, the organization has 


had a number of local conferences, has 
published three large volumes, and at 
present issties a journal. 

It is largely due to the Congo Relief 
Association that interest is being mani- 
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fested by people generally in the United 
States over the atrocities in that part of 
Africa. The association has sent its 
representatives far and wide, has dis- 
tributed thousands of leaflets of litera- 
ture telling of the cruelties to which the 
natives are subjected, under the control 
of King Leopold, of Belgium. And the 
fruit is already being seen. The New 
York Preachers’ Association and the 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association of Bal- 
timore, were among the first to appeal 
to the United States Government to in- 
terfere. 


Forward steps are being taken by the 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists in Canada toward Church 
Union. The third annual conference of 
representatives of these three bodies was 
held in Toronto, December 11-14, and 
this was considered the mo&st significant 
gathering of all. These officials are cor- 
responding with the Baptists and An- 
glicans in the Dominion, also discussing 
a larger union. 


* 2K 2K * * 


Mothers are invited to bring their 
babies with them to the First Christian 
Bible School, in Jacksonville, Fla. This 
results in bringing out many women to 
the Bible class who otherwise would be 
kept at At a little Methodist 
church in Verona, N. J., there has been 
established a nursery, and several of the 
young women of the congregation take 
turns in taking care of the babies while 


home. 


the mothers attend Sunday morning 
worship. 
* * * * * 


That every person entering the church 
has some portion of- time which the 
church must secure for the study of the 
Bible is the premise on which the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New -York, is 
building in the establishment of numer- 
ous Bible Classes recently. Classes are 
organized on petition of five persons, 
for any subject, to meet at any hour of 
the day or evening. 
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There was a stronger feeling mani- 
fested this year than ever before that the 
first week in January is not a good time 
to observe the Week of Prayer. Many 
pastors and churches ignored the week 
entirely, as far as public gatherings were 
concerned, and some congregations 
which have been in the habit of holding 
union services omitted them. Over a 
large part of the country the weather is 
almost always inclement. And still a 
better reason for changing the week is 
that it is about the hardest time of the 
year to secure the attendance of busi- 
ness men. The question is now being 
raised, Why not observe the Week of 
Prayer between Palm Sunday and 
Easter—commonly known as _ Holy 
Week? Then the Christian world, ir- 
respective of denomination, observes with 
special services the season which is so 
sacred to all followers of our Lord, and 
even the usual gaieties of the most 
worldly are put aside. 

The topics prepared by the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States for the 
successive days were: “The Church of 
the Living God,’ “The Gospel of God’s 
Son”; “The Christian Ministry”; “Mis- 
sions—Home and Foreign”; “Christian 
Institutions’; “The Coming of the 
Kingdom,” and “The Attracting Power 
of Christ Crucified.” 


* * * * * 


William Shaw has been chosen Gen- 
eral Secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, in place of Mr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, who has been elected to 
one of the secretaryships of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions. Amos 
R. Wells has been made editorial secre- 
tary of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
this being a new office, with no salary 
attached. 

Two new departments of the national 
body are under formation. One is the 
International Brotherhood of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 
which has for its purpose the promotion 
of peace and good will, and the mutual 
helping of peoples far apart; and the 
Christian Endeavor Patriotic League, 
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which has for its purpose civic right- 
eousness, 


* * ** * 2K 


The first meeting of the Council of 
Twenty-one of the Presbyterian Brother- 
hood, was held in Chicago, December 14, 
and a constitution was adopted. This 
sets forth among other things that the 
purpose of the brotherhood is to pro- 
mote, assist and federate all forms of 
organized Christian activity of men in 
the churches. The officers elected were: 
President, Hugh M. Hanna, of Indian- 
apolis; vice-president, Charles S. Holt, of 
Chicago; secretary, William R. Farrand, 


of Detroit; and treasurer, Charles T. 
Thompson, of Minneapolis. 
* x * * * 


Revs Dil BiRays sot | Nashivaliies 
Tenn., who has been made educational 
secretary of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, will 
seek to inaugurate a wider study of mis- 
sions among the young people of his de- 
nomination. 


* * * * * 


An interesting man to the religious 
people of .this country, now in their 
midst, is Rev. Alexander Francis, for 
fourteen years Pastor of the American 
Church in St. Petersburg. Dr. Francis 
will divide his stay between Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and Washington. 


* * * BY * 


While there is so much talk of Church 
Union between the Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren, between the Northern Presbyterian 
Church and the Cumberlanders, and the 
three bodies in Canada already men- 
tioned, it is refreshing to learn that In 
Japan, still known as a heathen country, 
the Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
have united in one body, the Congrega- 
tionalists and Independents have united, 
as have the Protestant Episcopalians 
and Church of England, along with all 
Methodists. In fact there is a practical 
and effective federation of all Christian 
churches on the island. 


Rey. Dr. Hugh Black, until recently 
pastor of St. George’s Free Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, has been formally 
installed as Professor of Practical The- 
ology in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. There were present 


several university and college presidents, 


professors, and the students of the semi- 
nary. All the theologians wore the in- 
signia of their degrees. It has been 
stated that Dr. Black’s acceptance of 
this professorship marks a new era in 
the history of preaching in this country. 


* * * * * 


Rey. Dr. James I. Vance, pastor of the 
North Reformed Church, Newark, N. J., 
would not let the fiftieth anniversary of 
that congregation, which is the largest 
of the denomination in the country, go 
by, without making it a blessing, not 
only to the members, but to the Re- 
formed church at large and the Christian 
world in general. He accomplished this 
by calling for a collection toward the 
$200,000 asked for this year by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church. The result was that on the 
Golden Jubilee Sunday, December 16, 
$4,500 was placed in the collection. 


* * * * * : 


The good work of helping rebuild the 
ruined and damaged Churches in San 
Francisco goes steadily on. The last re- 
ports show that the Presbyterian 
churches have raised $102,610.27, and the 
Congregational churches $11,309.58. 


* K * *K * 


Another definite move has been made 
in a prominent locality to help bridge 
over the gap between the church and the 
laboring man. This has been the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Church 
and Labor Within the Federation of 
Churches. The man who has been ap- 
pointed chairman is Rey. Charles Stelzle, 
superintendent of the church and labor 
department of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions. Mr. Stelzle’s friends 
think that this new position will give 
him an even broader influence than any 
of the many others of a similar nature 
which he holds, because within this ter- 
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ritory are the most influential and highly 
organized workingmen in the country. 


The evangelistic labors of Rev. Dr. 


William J. Dawson, formerly of London, 
in Kansas City have been favorably com- 


mented upon by those in authority to’ 


judge. One religious meeting which it 
has been said will not be soon forgotten 
was in the police court room on a Satur- 
day night, when 200 Christians headed a 
procession which was followed by hun- 
dreds of dissipated men. 


* * * * * 


There has been a consolidation, and at 
the same time a division of the boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
What was formerly the Methodist Mis- 
sionary ‘Society is now the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Board of 
Home Missions. The Church Extension 
Society has been absorbed into the lat- 
ter. The Board of Education, the Tract 
Society, the Sunday School Union, the 
Freedman’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society have all been consolidated. 


* * * * x 


The question is often asked by peo- 
ple not enthusiastic over religion as to 
what is the Proper Age to Unite with the 
Church. Parents sometimes object. to 
their children coming into the church 
because they are “too young.” Adults 
who have lived a long life often say when 
approached on this all-important subject, 
“Tam too old.” Not long ago there was 
a man in Stroudsburg, Pa., Garret A. 
Zabriskie, by name, who made a pro- 
fession of faith at the age of eighty-six. 
The old man announced some time be- 
fore that he would like to become a 
Christian, so he was taken into the 
Methodist Episcopal church of that town 
on probation. The pastor made the 
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statement that he was the oldest man to 
join the church in the history of his 
ministry, and that he knew of no other 
instance where a man of this ripe age 
had taken this step. 


* 7K * ** * 


Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., superintendent and treasurer 
of the International Reform Bureau, and 
his wife, who is an officer in the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
are making a tour of the world in the 
interest of suppressing the opium traffic. 
Dr Grafts is also taking= this tripmor 
behalf of the Native Races Deputation, 
which represents chiefly reform and mis- 
sionary societies. His purpose is to en- 
list in behalf of the anti-opium crusade: 
first, the missionary societies of each 
country visited; then the commercial 
bodies; then the government, as has been 
done in the United States, to the end that 
the sale of liquors and opium to savages 
may be done away with. Dr. Crafts 
wants a world treaty to this effect. He 
expects to conduct a campaign in Eng- 
land for this purpose. He has caused to 
have sent out from the Reform Bureau, 
at Washington, a circular letter asking 
Christian .citizens all over the world to 
sign, send to him, and at the same time 
mail a-copy to the government and the 
press: “Resolved, That we hereby peti- 
tion all civilized nations to unite in a 
treaty to suppress the sale of all intoxi- 
cants and opium among all uncivilized 
races.” The Reform Bureau’s platform 
is: “To promote those Christian re- 
forms on which the churches sociolog- 
ically unite, while theologically differing; 
to proffer codperation to all associations 
that stand for the defense of the Sab- 
bath and purity; to arbitrate in place of 
war; and to. suppress intemperance, 
gambling and political corruption.” 
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Receipts. for December, 1906. 


Millard’s Work for India’s 
Famine Children (Miss): 


Blind 


WecemberakIa 2146, weiss oversee sve < $15.00 
Paton’s Work in the New Hebrides 
(Doctor): 
iDeascaixee” S., i! oe gdeannunenons $10 00 
Weeemben ww: iZVGAw cc en ss ete.sccce sre 1 00 
$11 00 
Ramabai’s Work Among India’s 
Child Widows (Pandita): 
ID Gedo Ie TP CIEIOP Pain coche rere es $12 50 
December, U3 2042) Neciacte Crease ovcres 33 00 
WecemberaiSh ZUG. a. myeravansvenecixienvs 2 00 
IDE cema etd UA SMe ts sre cpr siesitels 1 00 
Meceniber 21 e204 7 sates gtetericiy. orcas 5 00 
$53 50 
Record of Christian Work (Free 
Distribution) : 
Mecemperwihs. woI4” Fach ei vecemsatecs «os $ 1 00 
Decemp ere AIA Se re ctelea cteketete eos» 5 00 
$ 6 00 


Personalia. 


Mr. Amos R. Wells has been elected editorial 
secretary of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Omaha, is to visit 
England in March on a three months’ mission in 
behalf of temperance reform. 

Dr. E. M. Vittum, of Grinnell, Io., has been 
chosen successor of Dr. J. H. Morley as presi- 
dent of Fargo College, North Dakota. 


Miss Mary Reed, who has been on a visit to this 
country, has now returned to her work among the 
lepers on the Chandag Heights, India. 

The Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society have elected the Rev. Henry O. Dwight, 
LL. D., to the office of recording secretary. 

Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society is tak- 
ing an enforced rest in Italy and Germany. 


Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D., one of the three 
secretaries of the American Bible Society, has 
resigned his office because of impaired health. 

Mr. Eugene Stock, of England, has retired from 
the position he has so ably filled for many years 
as secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., has recently 
started on a five months’ trip to South America 
in the interests of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. 


Rev. Charles F. Aked, of Pembroke Chapel, 
Liverpool, has accepted the pastorate of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, and will 
commence his ministry there in March. 


Dr. Harry Guinness, acting director of the Re- 
gions Beyond Missionary Union, is visiting Peru 
this winter in order to assist in the establishment 
of a new work among the Inca Indians. 


Mr. William Shaw, honorary treasurer of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
has taken the position, recently resigned by Mr. 
Von Ogden Vogt, of general secretary of the 
same movement. 


Prof. James Orr, of Glasgow, Scotland, will 
visit this country in the spring. He comes under 
the auspices of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, New York, and will deliver a series of 
lectures on the doctrine of the virgin birth of 
Jesus. 


Rev. William E. Strong, formerly pastor of the 
Congregational church in Amherst, Mass., has 
been chosem as associate editorial secretary of the 
American Board, with the understanding that he 
is eventually to have entire editorial charge of. 
the Missionary Herald, as well as of the general 
literary output from the Board rooms. 


At the special lecture courses arranged at Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary for the week of Feb. 
11-16, Prof. Hugh Black, professor in Union 
Seminary, will be the George Shepard lecturer on 
Preaching. Prof. George H. Palmer, LL. D., 
Harvard, will be the Samuel Harris lecturer on 
Literature and Life. Dr. Henry L. Griffin, of 
Bangor, will give the Enoch Pond lectures on 
Applied Christianity. : 


Dr. Francis E. Smiley, of Denver, has just 
closed a most successful evangelistic campaign at 
Chester, Pa. His success in New York City in 
reaching men was duplicated. The large force 
of men at the shipyard and the steel works heard 
him gladly at the noon hour, and attended the 
evening meetings to enjoy more of his straight- 
from-the-shoulder presentation of the demands of 
the gospel upon their duty to Christ. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field :— 


Chester Birch—Dec. 5, Washington, Pa. 

Crossley and Hunter—Jan., Calgary, Alta.; Feb., 
Port Arthur, Ont.; March, Windsor, Ont. 

John A. Davis and F. A. Mills—Dec. 30, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. A. Francis—Dec. 30-Jan. 12, Peru, Ind.; Jan.. 
13220) eAl bana WN Wese dane co-ol. Witicarm Nema ss 
Feb. 3-22, Gloversville, N. Y.; Feb. 24, Brooklyn,. 
INS 

C. R. Haudenschild—Jan. 3, Lewiston, Idaho; 
Jans) 23,8 Lhe Dalles, ‘Ore Keby 135 Pullman: 
Wash. 

E. C. Hendrick—Jan. 1, Princeton, Ind. 

J. Q. A. Henry and J. R. Hemminger—Dec. 306- 
Jan. 17, Lisburn; Jan. 19-31, Workington; Feb. 
2-15, Springburn; Feb. 17-28, Bo’ness (all in 
England); Mar. 2-19, Paisley, Scotland. 

C. N. Hunt and Alexander Davidson—Jan. 6-20, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Jan. 22-Feb. 14, Waupaca, Wis. ; 
Feb. 15-Mar., Superior, Wis. 

R. E. Johnson and Charles H. Gray—Mazeppa, 
Minn. 

R. L. Layfield—Jan., Osage City, Kan. 

Milford H. Lyon and J. Dale Stentz—Jan. 6- 
Feb. 3, McCook, Neb.; Feb. 10-Mar. 10, DeKalb, 
Ul.; Mar. 17-Apr. 14, Oberlin, O. 

O. A. Miller—Ieb., Estellene, S. D. 

G. F. Pentecost—Jan., Feb., Mar., 
Mich. 

Milton S. Rees—Jan. 27, Ithaca, N. Y.; Feb. 24, 
Coshocton, Ohio; Mar. 17, Danville, Ky.; April 
14, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

S. M. Sayford—Dec. 28-Jan. 13, Lowell, Mass. 

A. J. Smith and Chester F. Harris—Dec., Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., Baltimore, Md. 

C. C. Smith and A. C. V. R. Gilmore—Jan., 
aviereml anes Ueomey=d On uicamsacue Vass lieu Cameras 
State Convention. 


Detroit, 
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Gipsy Smith—Jan. 1-18, Chicago, Ill.; Jan. 19- 
30, Galesburg, Ill.; Feb. 1-15, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Feb. 16-30, Clinton, Ia.; Mar. 1-15, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mar. 16-30, Atlanta, Ga.; Apr. 1-15, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Apr. 20-30, Providence, R. I. 

A. N. Thompson—Dec. 30-Jan. 9, Sterling, 
Colo.; Jan. 10-20, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Jan. 
20-Feb. 3, Denver, Colo.; Feb. 4-17, Fort Morgan, 
Colo.; Feb. 18-Mar. 4, Brush, Colo. 

R. A. Torrey—Jan. 1-11, Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago; Jan. 13-Feb. 10, Cleveland, O.; Mar., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Apr., Montreal, Can. 

M. E. Trotter—Dec. 6, Presbyterian Brother- 
hood, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles T. Wheeler and Edward G. Norris— 
Dec. 30-Jan. 20, Idaho Springs, Colo.; Jan. 27- 
Feb. 14, Pittsburg, Pa.; Feb. 16-Mar. 1, Kit- 
tanning, Pa. 

J. J. Wicker—Dec. 9-31, Boston, Mass.; Jan., 
Camden, N. J.; Feb. 3-18, Newark, N. J.; Feb. 
19-Mar. 4, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. A. Whittier—Dec. 13-23, Boston, Mass. 

C. H. Yatman—Jan., Jersey City, N. J., Mas- 
salon, O., and Washington, D. C. 


Northfield Extension Notes. 


During the month of January the Rev. Howard 
W. Pope held union meetings at Staten Island 
(January 3-13) and in New York City (January 
18-February 3). March is to be given to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Northfield Items. 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY. 


During the twenty-eight years of the existence 
of Northfield Seminary, 541 graduates have been 
sent out from its doors. These young women are 
scattered all over the world, and in many cases 
are doing a noble work for the Master Whom 
many of them came to know and love for the first 
time in Northfield. It is natural for those out- 
side of Northfield, who have contributed towards 
the maintenance of this work, or who perhaps 
have only read of it, to ask how its students com- 
pare in scholarship and equipment with those of 
other institutions. It would be interesting in an- 
swer to this question to be able to quote from the 
letters of those in authority at the various col- 
leges where Northfield girls have gone. Being un- 
able to do so at present, it can only be said that 
they have done work, in the various institutions of 
learning where they have continued their studies, 
far above the average; in many cases they have 
made brilliant records, and have reflected great 
credit on the institution that has laid the fine 
foundation, and insisted on the thorough prepara- 
tion, without which the other would have been 
impossible. From time to time letters come back 
to Northfield from the old students, telling of 
work done in the world, that might be of interest 
to readers of the Recorp or CHriIstiAN Work. 
Some years ago among the students was a little 
Armenian girl, who had been sent to this coun- 
try to escape the atrocities being committed on 
her people in Turkey. She was sent to North- 
field Seminary, where after a number of years she 
eraduated, and went to study medicine at the 
Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia. A re- 
cent letter received from her says: ‘I have fin- 
ished my service in the New York infirmary for 
women and children, and enjoyed my work very 
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much. I was house physician during the months 
of April, May and June, and in the out practice 
department during July, August and September. 
I went to the houses of Italians, Jews and Ameri- 
cans in the thickly populated districts on the 
East Side, where most of the foreigners live. I 
took the State Board of Examinations in Massa- 
chusetts for the registration of practice of medi- 
cine in this state. Out of the sixty-seven who 
took the examination only thirty-six passed. I 
was one of the thirty-six, and passed with high 
honor marks and had the best paper on Pathology, 
so my friends here in Boston all say, ‘Hurrah for 
Northfield!’’’? On account of the persecutions in 
Turkey the Missionary Board cannot send her 
back there, where she had intended to work 
among her own people as a medical missionary. 
As an opening has come in India, and she is 
ready for her life work, she will probably go 
there under the United Presbyterian Missionary 
Association. She says the work will be in a hos- 
pital where they are caring for thousands of sick 
people. All this would not have been possible to 
her without such a school as Northfield, and who 
can tell the far-reaching results that may come 
from this one consecrated life? 


* * * * * 


During the past few months at the Bible School, 
now affiliated with the Seminary, Miss Margaret 
Slattery, of the Fitchburg Normal School, has 
been giving a series of very interesting and 
profitable addresses on “Child Study.” In a few 
brief lines one can hardly express how valuable 
these lectures have been. Miss Slattery is a 
powerful speaker, and has the gift of filling her 
hearers with her own enthusiasm. 


* * * * * 


On January 12, Mrs. L. E. Ware, of Worcester, 
primary superintendent of Model Sunday Schools, 
and superintendent of the Elementary Grade of 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association, will 
lecture at the Bible school. And later in the 
month, Miss Lucy Stock, of Springfield, Mass., 


will give two lectures, on the Teaching of Songs 


in the Sunday School. 


* * * * * 


It is to be the great privilege of the Seminary 
on the Day of Prayer for Colleges (January 31) 
to have with them Rev. Hugh Black, formerly of 
New St. George’s, Edinburgh, now of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. This will not 
be Mr. Black’s first visit to Northfield, he having 
spent a few days here some two years ago, when 
he endeared himself to all, both by his helpful 
words, and his books which are much read. 

* * * * * 


This school year there were enrolled as stu- 
dents of the Seminary 400 girls, coming from 
almost every state in the Union, and several from 
foreign countries. Massachusetts heads the list 
with 104; New York, 85; Connecticut, 44; Ver- 
mont, 31; Pennsylvania, 26; New Jersey, 19; 
New Hampshire, 13; Rhode Island, six; District 
of Columbia, five; Maine, five; Ohio, five; Cali- 
fornia, four; Maryland, three; Nebraska, three; 
Alabama, two; Georgia, two; Illinois, two; In- 
diana, two; Kansas, two; Louisiana, two; Michi- 
gan, two; North Carolina, two; West Virginia, 
two; Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, each one. 
Total from United States, 378. Canada, five; 
Cuba, three; India, four; Mexico, four; South 
America, two; China, one; Scotland, one; 
Sweden, one; and Turkey, one. Total from other 
countries, 22. It will readily be seen from this 
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list that Northfield is sending its influence and 
teaching into the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and from near and far her daughters are rising 
up to call her blessed. 


MOUNT HERMON. 


The Christmas recess passed quietly at Mount 
Hermon. About fifty students remained at the 
School during the vacation. To these, as usual, 
was served a Christmas dinner in the Dining 
Hall. The annual holiday gathering of students 
of the two schools took place at ‘The North- 
field.” 


* * * * * 


On January 3 the winter term opened most 
encouragingly with full ranks. The total num- 
ber of students registered at the opening was 424, 
of whom seventy-three were new students. 


* * * * * 


Both services of the opening Sunday of the 
term were conducted by Mr. W. R. Moody. 
The subject of the morning sermon was “The 
Necessity of the Christian Faith’; the topic in 
the evening was “Sin.” 


* * * * * 


A number of changes have taken place in the 
faculty. Mr. Durward, a graduate of Cornell, 
has taken the place of Mr. Thompson, who has 
resigned to accept an instructorship at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Miss Gertrude 
Robinson, of Syracuse University, has taken up 
work in elementary mathematics; and in Latin 
Miss Camille Wheeler, Boston University, 1907, 
supplies the place of Miss Bigelow, who is ab- 
sent for the term. After an absence of two years, 
Miss Seymour has temporarily laid down her 
graduate work in English at Chicago University, 
to fill for a time the place of Miss Radford. 

The winter term opens with a teaching force 
of twenty-nine members. 


Dr. Paton’s Work in the New 
Hebrides. 


November 16, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Moody :— 


-...-Dr. Sommerville of New York has just 
sent me your very gratifying donation of $182, 
for which I praise the Lord, praying that He 
may reward and bless you more and more in 
His work. ....I1 am not very strong in per- 
son now, but praise the Lord that He enables 
me to go on with His work, addressing a meeting 
almost daily, and from three to five or six every 
Sabbatini. I yet suffer much pain from the 
buggy accident in which I was nearly killed..... 
The doctors say I must rest, but I say not till 
I am unable to move about with a staff. The 
work is urgent and our laborers in it are very 
few, only twenty-five at present, yet this last 
year has been one of our most successful years. 
Many heathen have joined the worship and ser- 
vice of Jesus. Yet chiefly through French traders 
the devil has been very busy, in many cases 
leading our heathen to kill themselves and their 
children by intoxicating drinks. On one of our 
islands 150 died from it, and also many on other 
islands have been killed by it. But nearly all 
our converts keep from it, and do all they can 
to keep others from it. In some places sixty-six 
per cent of the population died with it when 


suffering from epidemics introduced among them 
from Australia. 

We are also all grieved with the English-French 
agreement regarding the New Hebrides, which 
goes much against both the native and Aus- 
tralian interests, and makes our work difficult 
and dangerous among the heathen, but the Lord 
we hope and pray will overrule all for good. Ex- 
cuse this hurriedly written letter as I am about 
to start on a long railway journey for meetings. 

In deep gratitude, I remain, 


Yours in Jesus, 
JOHN G. PATON. 


Canterbury, Victoria, Australia. 


Bishop Thoburn’s Work in 
India. 


Dear Friends :— 


We are glad to acknowledge receipt of the gift 
which you have sent for our work here in India. 
We received it in the last mail, and enclose a 
receipt for the amount. The money is being for- 
warded to the missionary who has direct super- 
vision over the work where it is to be used. 

We cannot, of course, give you definite ac- 
counts of the work done in different fields in 
this vast land, but we are permitted to see all 
around us the results of missionary effort, and 
we can tell of the marvelous transformation in 
human lives brought about by the power of the 
Gospel. While one does not have to come to 
India to see such, nevertheless these instances 
are more marked because of the darkness of 
heathenism all around us. I have just been 
talking with a student in our Lucknow College 
who has an interesting story to tell. He was 
brought up near the great city of Benares. He 
belonged to a class of landholders, who were 
formerly Brahmins, but who had given up their 
begging habits, and had acquired property. As 
a Hindu, he was taught to observe ‘caste, that 
system which imposes the most arbitrary rules 
on almost every phase of conduct. Once, see- 
ing a thirsty tailor, he forgot caste in the 
natural feelings of human sympathy, and 
gave him a drink from his little brass cup. 
When the boy arrived home, he got a very 
severe beating from his father, who had ob- 
served him, because he had overstepped the 
bounds of caste in giving a drink of water to a 
man of a different caste. 

Added to this bad treatment was another in- 
fluence which finally led to his leaving home. 
The religious books of the Hindus tell many 
stories of how their gods appeared to men. The 
Brahmins tell of how even now such appearances 
are granted to favored ones. One of their number 
is engaged in contemplation of the god. He re- 
mains for days, lost to all around him, and even 
forgets his food so that he becomes very hungry. 
Then the god Ram in the form of a man comes 
to him bringing a sumptuous repast, etc. This 
young man became so impressed that he finally 
assumed the garb of a religious mendicant, wan- 
dering from place to place, self-inflicting all sorts 
of hardships and tortures, in order that he might 
be considered worthy to see with his own eyes 
the god. Prolonged disappointment in this hope- 
less pursuit led to his becoming sceptical, and he 
began to seek for the truth. He heard a Chris- 
tian teacher tell of the one true God. He then 
began to incline toward the Arya Somaj, for 
they also taught of one God, though their teach- 
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ing is mixed up With great errors. At lasts om 
supposition that he was a member of this latter 
sect, he was directed to a Methodist missionary. 
He began to come regularly for instruction, and 
after some months was baptized. 

This ex-fakir is now a Christian student. Ever 
since his conversion he has had a great desire 
that his own people should learn about Christ. 
Jie has made several “trips back there, but has 
met with very bad treatment. His father, once 
an obscure man, has become notorious all over 
that country, because of the reprobate son, who 
has disgraced himself and his family by becoming 
a Christian. The first time he went back he was 
met by the villagers with staves in their hands, 
but his life was spared on the intercession of his 
father, who promised he should go away at once. 
The opposition is now somewhat abated. Dur- 
ing his last summer vacation he made another 
trip home, and the following is part of a letter 
he wrote to the principal of the college where 
he is studying. He writes in English :— ; 

“T made a trip to my village and to some 
other places, but did not have kind reception. 
When I went to my village, the people rose with 
one spirit against me, and forced me to leave 
the village. They feared that I would infuse 
Christian spirit among the children, and stealthily 
I would carry them with me. I was even beaten, 
but I told them that 240 Christians were burned 
alive in the reign of Mary the Bloody, of Eng- 
land, and yet nothing could check the Christian 
progress. I told them that persecution of me 
or any other Christian was vain. This is a reli- 
gion from God, and no power on earth can check 
its advance. It has irresistible force, and death, 
contempt, insult are all disregarded by the true 
Christian in the course of truth. 

“T taught the people here and there, and found 
that their hearts were stony. I could not make 
any converts in spite of all my efforts and 
troubles. But I thank God He gave me strength 
and patience to bear calmly when I was beaten. 
I had discussions at different places, and ex- 
plained to them how false the teaching of Bhag- 
wati is. When the people despised me as a 
Christian, I told them they were unholy. They, 
besides doing the evil deeds, used smoking, bhang, 
ganja (forms of opium), etc., but I did not use 
anything. I was in these bad habits, but since 
my conversion I left all. That was the power 
of Christ in the return of the good path. 

“Thank God I passed my examinations and will 
study further till I become a good professor or 
teacher.” 

This is the story of the young man in his 
own words. In the transformation of life, in 
zeal for God’s service, in willingness to suffer 
for His sake, it all tells the story of the Gospel 
in the lives of men. And there are many such 
witnesses all over this land of India. Is not 
this knowledge a full reward for all the money 
and effort and even the lives spent in this great 
work? 

Thanking you again for your help, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


W. A. REVIS. 
Lucknow, India. 


Obituary. 


Mrs. Anne Cundell Cousin [1824-1906], the au- 
thoress of many fine hymns, the best-known of 
which is “The Sands of Time are Sinking,” died 
at her home in Edinburgh, Scotland, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1906. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Mrs. Cousin published a volume of her writ- 
ings about twenty-five years ago under the title, 
“TImmanuel’s Land and Other Pieces.” The 
hymn which—after “The Sands of Time’”’—has 
attained the greatest popularity is “O Christ, 
what burdens bowed Thy head?” As a speci- 
men of one of Mrs. Cousin’s less known hymns 
we quote :— 

THE DOUBLE SEARCH. 


There are two gone out on the starless wild— 
Gone out ’neath the desert night; 

Earth’s sad and weary and homeless child, 
And Heaven’s fair Lord of Light. 


And one is seeking, forlorn and blind, 
Can give to his loss no name; 
But the other knows well what He stoops to 
find— 
Knows well what He comes to claim. 


Though the hills are dark, though the torrents 
roll, 
By each must his path be trod; 
Both seek, for the Saviour has lost the soul, 
And the soul has lost its God. 


That piteous cry and that tender call 
Come each from a yearning heart; 

Through storm and stillness they rise and fall, 
And they seem not far apart. 


I can hear the sound of their nearing feet 
By a sure attraction drawn; 

Those night-long seekers shall timely meet 
As the darkness dies in the dawn. 


The announcement of the death of Rev. Walter 
H. Stapleton [1864-1906], the well-known Congo 
missionary, will cause much sorrow both in the 
churches at home and on the mission stations in 
Central Africa. It is but a few months since Mr. 
Stapleton, though then far from well, took a 
prominent part in the memorial service held in 
London for his intimate colleague, Rev. George 
Grenfell. The further loss the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society has now sustained cannot be over- 
estimated... Mr. Stapleton, by his close friendship 
with Mr. Grenfell, his codédperation with him in 
his forward work, together with his own natural 
gifts as an explorer and leader and his linguistic 
abilities, which were of a very high order, was 
marked out as one preéminently well qualified to 
carry on the great plans for extension the la- 
mented pioneer had hoped to fulfil. Mr. Staple- 
ton had been the companion of Mr. Grenfell on 
some of his remarkable journeys. He had often 
discussed with him future operations. They were 


practically agreed as to the best route for link-_ 


ing up the missions working from the west and 
east. 

Mr. Stapleton was a native of Hemel Hemp- 
stead, England. After training in Harley and 
Bristol Colleges he went out to the Congo in 1889. 
The later years of his missionary life were spent 
at Yakusu, where he and his fellow workers effected 
a marvelous extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
His contributions to literature have been of great 
value. He has translated in the Lokele the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John, the Acts, and the 
Epistles of Peter, James, John, Jude, and those 
to the Thessalonians, some of: which have been 
already printed. He has also done valuable work 
in the Kingwany dialect and in the Soko tongue, 
while his book, “Comparative Handbook of Congo 
Languages,” published in 1903, is a standard vol- 
ume, and will be of untold worth in the literary 
development of Central Africa. 


Dr. Robert Rainy [1826-1906], ex-moderator of : 


the United Free Church of Scotland, New Col- 


Work at Home and Abroad. 


lege, Edinburgh, died at Melbourne, Australia, 
on December 21, 1906. 

Robert Rainy, whose name will be linked in 
history with the names of Thomas Chalmers and 
Thomas Guthrie as a great ecclesiastical states- 
man of the Free Church of Scotland, was the 
eldest son of Dr. Harry Rainy, Professor of 
Forensic Medicine at the University of Glasgow. 
He was educated at the Glasgow High School, 
and took his M. A. at the University. Deciding 
for the ministry, he was trained at New College, 
Edinburgh, and commenced his pastoral. life at 
the Free Church, Huntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1851. He 
was called to-the Free High Church, Edinburgh, 
in 1854, where he remained till he became Professor 
_ of Church History at New College in 1862. He 
held that position till 1900, becoming Principal of 
the college in 1874. In 1887 he was moderator 
of the Free Church Assembly, and at the union 
of the Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1900 Dr. Rainy was 
unanimously elected moderator of the United Free 
Church Assembly. To this honor he was again 
called in 1905. 2 

In addition to various pamphlets and articles, 
the list of Principal Rainy’s published writings is 
as follows: “Life of Principal Cunningham,” 
“Delivery and Development of the Christian Doc- 
trine (being the Cunningham Lecture),”’ ‘The 
Bible and Criticism,” “The Ancient Catholic 
Church,” and ‘‘The Epistle to the Philippians.” 


Bishop Charles Cardwell McCabe [1836-1906], 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in New 
York City December 19, 1906, the result of a 
stroke of apoplexy. ‘‘Chaplain’ McCabe, as he 
was affectionately known by Methodists through- 
out the country because of his army service and 
lectures, was born in Athens, O. He was grad- 
uated from the Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1860. Upon the breaking out of the 
war he was made chaplain of the 122d Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and went with his regiment to 
Virginia. At the battle of Winchester, in 1863, 
he was taken prisoner and sent to Libby Prison, 
Richmond, for four months. Upon his release, he 
rejoined his regiment, but soon afterward entered 
the service of the Christian Commission, an or- 
ganization for which he raised large sums. After 
the war he traveled extensively through the 
country telling on the lecture platform his prison 
experiences. His singing of patriotic songs was 
the most striking feature of his lectures. ‘“Chap- 
lain” McCabe took one other station, Ports- 
mouth, O., where he erected a large and hand- 
some church. But his special gifts in the line of 
money-raising were so marked that he was em- 
ployed, in 1866, in behalf of the Centennial 
Fund, soon after which he became financial agent 
for Ohio Wesleyan University, then in 1868 for 
the Board of Church Extension. In 1884, at a 
critical period in the history of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
was elected corresponding secretary, and in 1888 
senior secretary. So for many years he had been 
identified with the missionary work of his de- 
nomination, and no man in the Church has been 
more active in that line of endeavor than he. 
As secretary he added half a million dollars to 
the income of the society. It has been said of 
him that “he had talked, sung and prayed more 
money into the denominational coffers than any 
other one man.” He was made a bishop in 
1896, and was elected chancellor of the Ameri- 
ean University at Washington in 1902, in suc- 
cession to Bishop Hurst. It is proposed to 
build a “Bishop McCabe Memorial Church,” in 
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Montevidio, South America, he, while on a visit 
there, having asked the people to undertake the 
erection of a church. This will require some 
$20,000. 


Our Monthly Calendar. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 4. Methodist Episcopal Conference, 
Calcutta, India. 


Feb. 1. Second term begins, Northfield Semi- 
nary. 
Feb. 4-6. Young People’s Missionary Institute, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 5. Founder’s Day, Northfield Seminary, 
Mount Hermon School, and Chicago Bible 
Institute. 

Feb. 7-10. Young Men’s~ Christian Association 


State Convention, Kansas. 
Feb. 9-16. M. E. Conference, Rangoon, India. 
Feb. 10. Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 


Feb. 11-14. Bible Conference, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 13. M. E. Conference, Rosario, South 
America. 

Feb. 21. M. E. Conference, St. Paul de Loanda, 


West Central Africa. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 4. M. _E. 
Straits Settlement. 


Conference, Penang, 


Association News. 


A building costing $15,000 is to be built in the 
smelting suburb of Tacoma. 


* * * * * 


In the corn counties of the Mississippi Valley, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are offering 
special agricultural courses for schools. 


* * * * * 


Hon. T. H. Yun, who was acting Minister of 
Education and Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Korea, is the latest addition to the secretarial 
ranks of the Seoul Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * * * 


There are 15,000 men about Greater New York 
engaged as seamen, quartermasters, mates and 
masters of foreign, inland and ocean-going steam- 
ers. The Brooklyn Association has formed classes 
in navigation and practical instruction to qualify 
for advancement. 


* *% * *% * 


Having in mind the demand for more capable 
men-who can think, a few associations have 
started courses for printers. The subjects offered 
are spelling, punctuation, capitalization, English 


grammar, composition, literature, and _ history, 
reading copy, proof marking, drawing and de- 
signing, etc. 

* * * * * 


The West Side Branch of the New York City 
Young Men’s Christian Association, continues to 
reach an increasingly large number of men. Its 
membership is 4,004. Its two gymnasiums are 
being used by 2,144 men and boys, and there are ” 
1,025 enrolled in the educational classes. There 
are hundreds of men in Bible classes. The men’s 
meetings, conducted in its hall, are exerting a 
wide influence and are attracting numbers of men. 
What is true of the men’s department is also true 
among the boys, for a gain of fifteen per cent in 
the last year in this department has brought the 
membership up to 451. 


Record of Christian Wire 


A Review of Religious Thought and 
Activity and Bible Expositor. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 

Mr. W. R. Moopy, 5 < Editor. 
Miss A. M. VARLEY, .. 6 Associate Editor. 
East Northfield, Mass. 

Mr. W. T. DEMAREST, 

23 Union Square, New York City. 
Publication Offices: 


Brattleboro, Vt. East Northfield, Mass. 


Subscription: 


$1.00 a Year; Single Copy, 10 Cents. 


Northfield Conference Reports will appear in 


September and October issues. 


Double Numbers, 25 Cents Each. 


Our Book Table. 
Paul D. Moody. 


A nature calendar 
Thos. Y. Crowell 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


All the Year in the Garden. 
edited by Esther Matson. 
& Co., New York City. 
156 pages. $1.00 net. 


A collection of prose and poetical extracts, one 
for each day of the year. These selections all 
have to do with nature and are culled from many 
sources. Evidently they have been chosen by a 
lover of the open air and one whose spirit is 
attuned to nature at all times. The illustrations, 
in number according to the months, have been 
selected with special regard to the various sea- 
sons of the year.—dA. M. V. 


Bible Hero Classics. Edited by Sidney Strong 
and Anna Louise Strong. Hope Pub. Co., New 
York City. Paper. Nos. 1-10 (1. Abraham, 2 
Jacob, 3. Joseph, 4. Joshua, 5. Samuel, 6. Solo- 
mon, 7. Elijah-Elisha, 8. Daniel, 9. Ruth-Esther, 
10. Samson-Gideon), 6 cents. Nos. 11 and 12 
(11. Moses, 12. David), double size, 10 cents. 
Complete set of 12 numbers, 80 cents. 


A series of twelve booklets containing the stories 
of seventeen Old Testament characters, given in 
the very words of Scripture. Using the American 
Standard Revised Bible, the editors have gath- 
ered from the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment everything pertaining to the life story of 
the character in question, and arranged it all 
under separate headings, as, for instance, in the 
story of Joseph:—A Shepherd Lad; Hatred of 
His Brothers; Sold as a Slave; In Egypt; Tested 
by Temptation; In Prison; the Butler and the 
Baker; Pharaoh’s Dreams; Joseph sent for; In- 
terprets the Dream; Made Governor; The Fam- 
ine; His Brothers in Egypt; Treated as Spies; 


Simeon Kept as Hostage; A Father’s Sorrow ; 
Famine Again; Benjamin Goes; In Benjamin’s 
Sack; Judah’s Plea; Makes Himself Known; 
Pharaoh is Pleased; ““My Son is Yet Alive;” The 
Coming of Jacob; The Family in Egypt; Jo- 
seph’s Foresight; Death of His Father; Good for 
Evil; A Coffin in Egypt. 

It would seem that these little books, which 
are neatly bound in colored paper covers, should 
have a large circulation, and do much towards 
familiarizing our young people with the Bible 
stories, not a few of which will be taken up this 
year in the International Sunday School Lessens 
—A. M. V. : : 


By Ernest C. Peixotto. ~ Chas. 


By Italian Seas. 
Illustrated. 


Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
Cloth. 233 pages. $2.50 net. 


The authors of this book—for though brought out 
under Mr. Peixotto’s name, his wife he tells us 
was his-collaborator and he justly acknowledges 
his debt to her—have between them brought out 
a most interesting volume. The sketches of 
Italian scenes, many of them unfamiliar to the 
general traveling public as being out of the 
beaten track of the tourist, are charming. And 
not to Italy alone but to the Dalmatian Coast, 
Malta and Tunis the reader is also introduced. 
The illustrations in black and white, some sev- 
enty or more, are from sketches by Mr. Peixotto 
himself made on the scene of action. For both 
the traveler and the stay-at-home this volume con- 
tains much that is interesting as well as enter- 
taining —A. M.-V. 


Chunda: A Story of the Navajos. By Horatio 
Oliver Ladd. Eaton & Mains, New York City. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 257 pages. $1.25. 


In this werk of fiction Mr. Ladd has given 
us a most interesting story of the introduction 
of educational and medical work among the Na- 
vajos. This was accomplished through the ef- 
forts of two of their own young people—a girl 
and a boy, who having been educated at the 
“white man’s” schools, returned to devote them- 
selves to the uplifting of the race to which they 
belonged. Faithfully portrayed is this oldest and 
most powerful of Indian tribes, its traditions, 
customs, habits, prejudices, wrongs, character and 
religion. The book is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of actual photographs of Indian persons and 
scenes.—A. M. V. 


Friendly Year (The). Chosen and arranged from 
the works of Henry van Dyke. By George Sid- 
ney Webster, D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. With portrait. Cloth. 185 
pages. $1.25. 


During the six years which have elapsed since the 

publication of this year book, no less than eight ~ 
new volumes have issued from Dr. van Dyke’s 

pen. In order, therefore, to bring “The Friendly 

Year” up to date a new edition has been pub- 

lished, in the compilation of which selections 

from these new works replace some of those in 
the earlier volume. In this book are some of Dr. 

van Dyke’s choicest gems of thought, whose 

beauty is enhanced by the finished language and 

style of their setting —J4. M. V. 


Gems of Wisdom for Every Day. 
H. B. Metcalf. 
Frontispiece. 


Selected by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 
A collection of unfamiliar quotations from some 
of the greatest minds of both ancient and mod- 
ern times. The compiler must have traveled far 
in the realm of literature and dug deep in many 
a mine in order to obtain so many valuable 


Our Book Table. 


“gems.” The book is most tastefully bound and 
printed in two colors.—A. M. V. 


Guide to Preachers (A). By Alfred E. Garvie, 
M. A. D. D. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York City. Cloth. 352 pages. $1.50 net. 


Professor Garvie takes for the text of this book 
a statement of Dr. Denney’s that the preparation 
for a preacher is threefold,—that he must so 
know his Bible as to find the gospel in it, be so 
familiar with the thought of his age as to adapt 
his preaching to its needs, and be so thoroughly 
trained as regards literary style and delivery as to 
commend his message by its manner. 

This is a splendid outline to go on, and since 
the outline is always more than half the book, this 
is guaranteed to begin with. The book is, of 
course, frankly homiletical advice, but it is so 
given, so interspersed with quotations, allusions 
and illustrations that it will be of interest to any 
one who picks it up, regardless of whether or not 
the ministry is his vocation. 

Especially valuable is what Professor Garvie 
says in regard to how to study the Bible. It is 
alleged sometimes that the superiority of the 
British pulpit is due to the fact that there the 
Bible is both more studied and more preached. 

The book is a charming book, not unlike Dr. 
Jefferson’s admirable little book, only much fuller. 
It could be wished that it might find its way into 
the hands of every theological student. Some 
benefactor could not do better than emulate 
the splendid example recently set .in Great 
Britain when Dr. Orr’s “Problem of the Old 
Testament” was given to every student of the 
Presbyterian church, and give a copy of this 
book to every prospective candidate for the min- 
istry in his denomination.—P. D. M. 


Missionary. and His Critics (The). By Rev. 
James L. Barton. F. H. Revell Co., New York 
City. Cloth. 235 pages. $1.00 net. 


Last winter, Life, the satirical publication in New 
York, had some drastic things to say about mis- 
sionaries. Of course, they were bred in prejudice 
and fostered in ignorance. But they doubtless de- 
ceived some people. Life—it is to its credit—had 
the honor and decency to publish one or two re- 
joinders which really demolished its statements. 
But many of those who read the articles longed 
for just such a book as Dr. Barton has put into 
their hands. For every advocate of missions 
knows of many good and great men, statesmen 
and diplomats and travelers, who have given un- 
equivocal testimony to. their belief in missions. 
But in the rush of present-day life, it is simply 
impossible to refer to clippings or search back 
files or consult Poole’s Index, for every contro- 
versy one meets. This is what Dr. Barton has 
done exceedingly ably and exhaustively for every 
one. He has put before the public one of the 
very ablest apologies for Christian missions which 
the church has ever had. The list he quotes in- 
cludes such names as Li Hung Chang, Lord 
Curzon, King Edward VII., Stanley, Stevenson, 
Drummond, “Mark Twain,” Lord Lawrence, 
Roosevelt, and. a perfect host of others. He 
might have quoted from the able speech of Sir 
Mortimer Durand at the Nashville Student Volun- 
teer Convention. We are devoutly thankful for 
such a book and are assured that it will be many 
years ere it is supplanted or its usefulness ended. 
—P, D. M. 


New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting. By John F. 
Cowan, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York 
City. Cloth. 237 pages. $1.00 net. 


Two hundred and thirty pages of the soundest 
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common sense. If I were a bishop I would 
make every one of my clergy pass an examination 
in the contents of this book. For generally the 
prayer meeting is so dead that it ought to be 
where most dead things are—buried! Here are 
some of the things Dr. Cowan says in a remarka- 
bly direct fashion: “The nomenclature of the 
latest scientific book that the minister has read 
has about as helpful a place in the average prayer 
meeting as an elephant in a robin’s nest. It is 
about as difficult for the plain man to speak 
freely after the minister has illustrated his re- 
marks by allusions to Haeckel’s agnosticism as it 
would be for a boy to mount the platform after 
one of Russell Conwell’s brilliant orations and 
recite, 


cee 


Little drops of water, little grains of sand.’ ” 


“Tf the President were to ask you to give him 
the hospitality of your home for a day while he 
was in your city distributing honors and rewards 
to brave soldiers, how honored you would feel! 
How you would preserve the chair in which he 
sat and the table on which the medals were laid. 
Jesus Christ asks laymen and women to let Him 
use their voices, their minds, their personalities 
for an hour that He may through them distrib- 
ute inspiration and cheer and blessing to others.” 

The book is not only an inspiration, it is a re- 
lief. We were getting hardened to aspiring can- 
didates for Ph. D.’s who were first of all insulting 
us with the silly questionnaire and then boring 
us with undigested statistics about the failure of 
candidates for the ministry. Too much of the 
investigation of church questions has been left in 
the hands of raw young ministers, who were not 
busy enough about other things. But this is an 
honest consideration of what is a real problem 
to nearly every minister, and because it is pains- 
taking and honest it abounds with useful sug- 
gestions, so that we can fancy the minister into 
whose hands it falls looking eagerly forward to 
his next prayer meeting instead of dreading it, so 
anxious will he be to put some of these sugges- 
tions into force. 

What Dr. Cowan says about hymns simply 
must be quoted: ‘“‘Some thoughtless leaders wear 
the edges of a book ragged in frantic efforts to 
keep the meeting alive.’’ ‘Volume of song is not 
spirituality. Luther’s battle hymn gives a legiti- 
mate occasion for ‘raising the rafters,’ but ‘Whis- 
per to me, Lord Jesus’ is often spoiled by bois- 
terousness that seeks to put new ‘life’ into the 
meeting by putting a din into it.” ‘The leader in 
song who permits the singing to lag and drag and 
drowse, and the leader who gestures like a jump- 
ing jack and slaps the book and exclaims, ‘Now, 
altogether,’ as though he were bossing a gang of 
roustabouts, are alike hindrances to true devo- 
tion.” 

J wish I could quote all the book, so many 
good things are said, and so very well. But I 
close with one more: ‘‘The fashion of indis- 
criminately chopping off the heads of all hymns 
used and throwing away the body is a deplorable 
one. The completed thought of the writer is 
never expressed.”—P. D. M. 


Pauline and Other Studies in Early Christian His- 
tory. By W. M. Ramsay, Hon. D. C. L. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York City. Illustrated. 
Maps. Cloth. 415 pages. $3.00 net. 


There is no greater living authority on the life 
of the great apostle than the author of these 
studies, and this would give them a right to con- 
sideration, altogether apart from their own merit. 
It is a happy arrangement by which is brought 
together a great deal which could not, legiti- 
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mately, be discussed at such length, either in a 
biography or in a commentary. Professor Ram- 
say has demonstrated again and again the ad- 
vantage of the student who visits the field and 
studies actual conditions over the student who 
carries on his investigation in an armchair by 
his own fireside.. 

The volume will be simply indispensable to the 
careful student of Paul’s life or works. No- 
where, not even in the best biographies, can be 
found a better discussion of the phenomenon of 
Paul’s conversion than is seen in the study en- 
titled “Shall We Hear Evidence?” And again, 
the clear understanding and emancipation from 
traditional views which Ramsay has already 
shown is further indicated by the chapter on 
“The Wild Olive,” where Paul is freed from the 
charge of indifference to nature, and getting his 
figures mixed, which even his admirers have 
brought against him in connection with this rct- 
erence. Likewise, of surpassing interest is the 
reference to Anna Katrina Emmerich, the stig- 
matized nun of the last century. The present 
writer, when an undergraduate, with the aid of a 
professor went through the university library and 


was unable to find there as much about this _ 


unique character as is contained in Professor 
Ramsay’s study on “The Virgin Mary at Ephe- 
sus.’ Also worthy of mention is the splendid 
chapter in which Mr. G. Baring Gould’s pre- 
sumptuous book on Paul is examined and very 
gently, but very decisively, slain. 

The illustrations are largely from photographs 
taken by Mrs. Ramsay and are worth buying the 
book for. To get some idea of the country 
through which the dauntless apostle traveled is 
worth a great deal. No collection of Pauline lit- 
erature will henceforth be complete without 
“Pauline and Other Studies.”—P. D. M. 


By Elizabeth Miller. Bobbs-Mer- 
Illustrated. Cloth. 442 


Saul of Tarsus. 
_ rill Co., Indianapolis. 
pages. $1.50. 
A most interesting, well-told story of the time of 
the infant Church, beginning with the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, tracing the persecution of the 
Christians under Saul of Tarsus, and ending with 
his conversion on the Damascus road. The plot 
turns on the vengeance of Marsyas, a young 
Essene, who is determined to have the life of Saul 
in return for the part he took in the death of the 
first martyr. Incidentally a good deal of con- 
temporary history is interwoven, particularly the 
fortunes of Herod Agrippa in his struggle for 
political power.—d. M. V. 


Select Notes. A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1907. By Rev. F. N. Pe- 
loubet, D. D., and Prof. Amos R. Wells, M. A. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. Illustrated. Maps. 
Cloth. 375 pages. $1.25. 


For all Sunday-school teachers the fact of these 
“Select Notes on the International Lesson” 
being edited by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet and 
Prof. Amos R. Wells, is sufficient guarantee of 
their value. For the period they embrace—Gen- 
esis to Samuel—everything that teachers can 
need in the way of preparation for their classes, 
so far as books are concerned, seems to be coy- 
ered, The annual appearance of this volume for 
thirty-three consecutive years proves that one 
generation at least has known and proved its 
helpfulness.—A. M. V. 


Song of Our Syrian Guest (The). By William 
Allen Knight. The. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Frontispiece. Board. 50 cents. 

More than a quarter of a million copies of this 

little book have been sold since it first made its 
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appearance some two and a half years ago. And 
it is not to be wondered at, for, as has been well 
said, “No richer and sweeter Bible ‘find’ has been 
made in a decade.” It is an exposition of the 
Twenty-third Psalm in which, instead of the cus- 
tomary change of figure at the commencement of 
the fifth verse, the picture of the shepherd and the 
sheep is carried right through to the end. Upon 
this peerless psalm the “Syrian guest,” who, by 
the way, comes of a family of shepherds, throws 
many a side light, which, catching a facet here . 
and a facet there, gives added lustre to “the 
sweétest religious song ever written.”—A. M. V. 


Studies in the Life of St. Paul. By Arthur G. 
Leacock. International Committee Y. M. C. A., 
New York City. 192 pages. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The modesty of putting out so much work and 

information on a subject in so unassuming a form 

is highly commendable. There is hardly any point 
in Paul’s life which is not carefully touched on. 

Such a book represents a tremendous amount of 

work. Perhaps in a slight measure its complete- 

ness impairs its value, for like many of the books 
published by the International Committee, it is 
very full for a hand book. It is really pre- 
digested and leaves almost nothing whatever for 
the student himself to do. So while it will doubt- 
less be immensely valuable for teachers irom the 
suggestions it gives and quotations it makes, we 
doubt if as a text book it will be a success.— 
(Pen ie 


Studies on the Book of Genesis. By H. B. 
Pratt. American Tract Society, New York 
City. With portrait. Cloth. 530 pages. $1.50. 


As a rule we are prejudiced against commentaries 
or expositions which have as a frontispiece a 
portrait of the author. But this author’s kindly 
face disarms hostile criticism, and the very 
touching dedication and splendid spirit breathed 
throughout the introduction completes the process. 
We can understand how the book may be of great 
help to some Sunday-school teachers and Chris- 
tian workers, and as the only commentary on 
Genesis in Spanish, we can easily conceive of its 
being a wonderfully useful book. But to trans-~ 
late it into English may not have been altogether 
wise, for there is no dearth of commentaries on 
Genesis in English, and we are tempted to think 
that it is the author’s ignorance of their exist- 
ence, which is partly responsible for the transla- 
tion of this. It is a mistake we feel to attempt 
too literal a reconciliation of science and the 
Scripture. And constant and progressive study 
has brought to light questions and problems 
which a commentary on Genesis ought to touch 
on, but which this book does not, but on the con- 
trary, seems ignorant of altogether. It is the 
kind of book which we would rather not refer 
the too thoughtful or inquiring student to, for 
we should be inclined to think that as many 
questions would be raised as settled, and ques- 
tions of a very different kind. No thoughtful 
person is helped by ignoring difficulties. 

A very great injustice has been done this book, 
however, by forcing it into comparison with the 
work of Marcus Dods. An official of the Ameri- 
can Bible League has actually said that_“‘It was 
an immense advance on the work of Marcus 
Dods.” It is,—backwards. If this can be taken 
as representative of the discrimination of the 
League, we fear its usefulness will be increasingly 
limited. Dr. Dods’ yolume in the Expositor’s 
Bible is of course avowedly expository but the 
work is done in a scholarly spirit, and whether 
one accepts or rejects Dr. Dods’ positions, it will 
be found an invaluable book, a book which like 
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Robertson’s “Notes on Genesis’? has an assured 
place in any Bibliography of Genesis. This book, 
however, ‘aims at being scholarly and is merely 
devotional instead. We wish for it the widest 
circulation in Catholic Spain. We hardly can 
wish for that here.—P. D. M. 


White Fire. By John Oxenham. American Tract 
Society, New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 
366 pages. $1.25. 

“White Fire” is the name given by some South 

Sea Islanders to a young Scotch missionary who, 

with his wife and a few friends, devotes himself, 

body, soul, and spirit, to their uplifting, The 
book—dedicated, by the way, to Chalmers of 

New Guinea—while fiction, is fiction which might 

well be fact, and reads in many parts as if it 


were the story of some missionary pioneer. The 
hero’s whole-souled enthusiasm, his high pur- 
pose and untiring energy and patience in the 


midst of many difficulties and discouragements, 
is most refreshing. In one respect he differs 
widely from missionaries in general,—in having 
behind him great wealth, so that when disaster 
overwhelms him and everything material is swept 
away, he has simply to draw on his bankers and 
immediately begin again, whereas, ordinarily it 
would take months, first to awaken the sym- 
pathy and open the purses of a Christian public 
and then to rebuild, piecemeal, as the necessary 
funds came in.—A. M. V. 
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THOUGHTS, FOR THE,OUIET SHOU 


FEBRUARY, 1907. 


Friday, 1st. When thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and... . shut thy door. 
Matt. vi. 6. 


“Shut thy door,’ is part of Christ’s in- 
struction concerning private prayer. The 
world shut out, and the saint shut in, alone 
with God. The secret communion of the 
closet prayer is not for the curious eye 
and ear of the outside world. Therefore, 
this phase of prayer must be experimentally 
learned by each individual who would know 
the mysteries of intimate fellowship with 
God. When the door actually closes to the 
world, the windows open toward heaven. 
It is a very Bethel. The discords of earth 
are hushed in the harmonies of heaven. 
The sufferings for righteousness’ sake are 
seen to “work out a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” There faith 
reads the resources and riches of the soul, 
and is heir with Jesus Christ—Cornelius 
W oelfkin. 


Saturday, and. Let us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. Gal. vit. 9. 


Engrave upon your heart, “Whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord”; 
and then take up, piece by piece, the work 
He lays. before you, and do it thoroughly. 
It may look little and insignificant all the 
way, but at the end the golden grains shall 
have made a shining mountain.—Selected. 


Sunday, 3rd. Jn my Father’s house are 
many mansions ....ZJ go to prepare a place 
for you. John miv, 2. 


God has given to each his talent and his 
temperament, and in the Church below He 
has made this diversity of gifts not a dis- 
cord but a symphony; a source not of con- 
fusion and disorder, but of beauty and 
stable symmetry. And so, doubtless, will it 
continue on high. The lily, when you 
rescue it from among the thorns, or when 
from the windy storm and the tempest you 
take it into the sunny shelter, does not be- 
come a palm or a cedar, but only a fairer, 
sweeter lily than before. And a topaz or 


a sapphire of earth, if taken to build the 
walls of the new Jerusalem, does not be- 
come an emerald or an amethyst, but re- 
mains a topaz or a sapphire still. And, 
translated from the tarnish and attrition 
of time, it is easy to understand how each 
glorified nature will retain in a higher 
sphere its original fitness and inherent 
affinities; and how for the many mansions 
there will not only be many occupants, but 
every occupant will have his own office 
even there. To every precious stone there 
remains its several tint; to every star its 
own glory; to every denizen of the Church 
above his own office; and to every mem- 
ber of the heavenly family his own man- 
sion.—James Hamilton. 


Monday, 4th. Even so run, that ye may 
attain. « Cor. ix. 24 (R. V.). 


The train that is going to make record 
speed must have no obstructions on the 
track. The life that is going to make a 
record of achievement must have its track 
cleared of obstructions, too. The habit of 
self-indulgence will wreck and derail any 
life. This is not only religion; it is com- 
mon sense.—J. R. Miller. 


Tuesday, 5th.* He, being dead, yet speak- 
eth. Heb. xi. 4. 


There is one thing you cannot bury with 
a good man; his influence still lives. They 
have not buried Daniel yet; his influence 
is as great to-day as ever it was. Do you 
tell me that Joseph is dead? His influence 
still lives and will continue to live on and 
on. You may bury the frail tenement of 
clay that a good man lives in, but you 
cannot get rid of his influence and example. 
Paul was never more powerful than he is 
to-day —D. L. Moody. 


Wednesday, 6th. Edom came out against 
[the children of Israel] with much people 
and with a strong hand. Num. xx. 20. 


It is there in some shape always—this 


*Mr. D. L. Moody’s birthday, 1837 (Founder’s 
Day). 
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good among the evil, this power of God 
- among the forces of men, this Judah in 
the midst of Asia. But always right on its 
border lies the hostile Edom—watchful, 
indefatigable, inexorable as the redoubt- 
able old foe of the Jews. If progress fal- 
ters a moment, the whole mass of obstruc- 
tive ignorance is rolled upon it. If faith 
leaves a loophole undefended, the quick 
eye of atheism sees it from its watch- 
tower and hurls its whole strength there. 
If goodness goes to sleep upon its arms, 
sleepless wickedness is across the valley, 
and the fields which it has taken months 
of toil to sow and ripen are swept off in a 
AION ty eres: Always it is the higher life 
pressed, watched, hounded by the lower; 
always it is Judah with Edom at its gates. 
No one great battle comes to settle it for- 
ever: it is an endless fight with an undy- 
ing enemy.—Phillips Brooks. 


Thursday, 7th. Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings, and not one of them 
is forgotten before God? Luke sit. 6. 

So many sparrows sit in the tree, 


So many birdies hide in their nests, 
- So many hearts are full of glee, 


And so much sorrow hides in their 
breasts. 
The day is too warm, or the day is too 
cold, 


So many young the little nests hold; 
So many boys are laying their snare; 
Does God care? 


The dear Lord knows and the dear Lord 
sees 

The bird in the tree and the bird in the 

nest; 
He hears their joyous melodies, 

He tempers the wind, be it east or west; 
He seeth their danger; he seeth their care, 
Up on the wing and down in the snare; 
When the cold rain beats, and the cold 

wind blows. 
Yes, God knows. 
—Selected. 


Friday, 8th. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for their's is the kingdom of heaven. 
Matt. v. 3. 


Thank God, that is where holiness be- 
gins. Not in our strength and goodness, 
but in our poverty and emptiness. Set 
that in the forefront of the thoughts, as it 
is here in the forefront of the Lord’s ser- 
mon. Holiness is not a rapturous triumph 
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away up somewhere in vague heights of 
glory, steadfast and splendid like a sun. It 
is just a poor heart that makes room for 
Jesus.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Saturday, 9th. He that hateth his life 
in this world, shall keep it unto life eter- 
nal. John xii. 25. 


Nothing is eternal but that which is done 
for God. That which is done for self dies. 
Perhaps it is not wrong, but it perishes. 
That which ends in self is mortal; that 
alone which goes out of self into God lasts 
forever—F. W. Robertson. 


Sunday, roth. He that hath an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. Rev. . 7, 11, 17, 293 tu. 6, 13, 
22. 


The Lord’s message in the last seven 
epistles addressed by Him to the seven 
churches of Asia is “what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches.” Well may we ponder 
those heart-searching and  Spirit-filled 
words. Those churches were representa- 
tive not only of all the periods of church 
history, but of all phases of Christianity 
which we find to-day. How solemnly He 
rebukes in Ephesus the orthodoxy and 
activity which vainly try to be a substi- 
tute for “first love.’ How appropriate to 
our times His warnings to Pergamos 
against trying to mingle the spirit of the 
church and the world. How the subtle 
spiritual counterfeits of our time corre- 
spond to the “depths of Satan” rebuked with 
such awful sternness in His message to 
Thyatira. How Sardis reminds us of the 
prosperous churchianity of modern Prot- 
estantism which has “a name to live’ and 
yet so often is “dead.” How Philadel- 
phia represents the open doors of the mis- 
sionary world to-day as they call to the 
faithful “little flock” which the Spirit is 
rallying around the cross to-day and of 
whom it may be said, “Thou hast a little 
strength, but thou hast held fast my word, 
and hast not denied my name.” And 
finally, how literal and lifelike the start- 
ling picture of the popular church of our 
times of which we read in the epistle to 
Laodicea, and how our hearts should burn 
within us as we listen to His fiery rebuke 
of the spirit of indifference, self-indul- 
gence and self-complacency which we see 
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reflected all around us in the overgrown 


and Christless ecclesiasticism which is fill-_ 


ing out the last scenes in the drama of the 
ages. “He that hath an ear let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
—A. B. Simpson. 


Monday, 11th. Thou shalt love thy 


neighbor as thyself. Matt. xix. 19. 


The habit of looking on your neighbor’s 
life with some such interest as you do on 
your own, is a key that, as long as you 
live, will unlock larger worlds to you con- 
tinually—Selected. 


Tuesday, 12th. There was given to me a 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
to buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure. For this thing I besought 
the Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
me. And he said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly there- 
fore will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest wpon 
me. 2 Cor. xt. 7-9. 


Paul’s thorn was not pleasant to him. 


He praved to be rid of it. But when he 
found it had come to stay, he made friends 
with it swiftly. It was no longer how to 
dismiss, but how to entertain, He stopped 
groaning, and began glorying. It was clear 
to him that it was God’s will, and that 
meant new opportunity, new victory, new 
likeness to Christ. What God means is 
always too good to be lost, and is worth all 
it costs to learn. Let us learn as swiftly 
as we may. Time is short——Maltbie D. 
Babcock. 


Wednesday, 13th. They... . being con- 
victed by their own conscience, went out 
one by one.... and Jesus was left alone, 
and the woman standing in the midst. John 
Vit. 9. 

Here is the great difference between the 
work of the natural conscience and the 
work of the Spirit. The Spirit leads the 
one to Jesus. Conscience, left to itself, 
goes out from that presence, and in going 
out is its eternal ruin. If the Spirit of 
God directs not the conscience of the sin- 
ner it will never find its way to’ Jesus. Let 
us remember this great distinction. Con- 
science may convict, but left to itself can 
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never find its way to Christ. When con- 
science with all its stings and goads clings 
to Jesus, there, and there only, is the 
Spirit of God. This is His mark. He al- 
ways leads the soul He convicts to cling 
to Jesus—Frederick Whitheld. 


Thursday, 14th. Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. 


This season of waiting is always an es- 
sential qualification for successful service. 
God would have His children realize the 
utter inadequacy of all human means to 
accomplish His gigantic purposes, that thus 
the praise and glory might be afterwards 
ascribed exclusively to Him. The dis- 
ciples were given ten days to review the 
field of battle, to recognize the difficulties 
that bristled round on every side, to meas- 
ure the adversaries’ strength, and to un- 
derstand their own helplessness and weak- 
ness; thus were they driven to their knees 
in earnest, anxious prayer. Then came the 
answer. The promise was fulfilled, and 
the power stored up in the almighty Sa- 
viour was brought down to His disciples 


in the person of the Holy Spirit—Hugh 


D. Brown. 


Friday, 15th. With patience wait for it. 
Rom. vit, 25. 


It is pleasant to think, just under the snow, 
That eas so bleak and blank and 
co 
Are beauty ‘and warmth that we cannot 
know— 
Green fields and blossoms of gold. 


Yes, under this frozen and dumb expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee or bird or flower, 

A world where the leaping fountains glance, 
And the buds expand, is waiting its 


hour. 
—Selected. 
Saturday, 16th. The Lorn thy God led 
thee ....%m the wilderness .... to 


prove thee. Deut. vii. 2. 


Every joy and sorrow in our lives is a 
landing place, with an ascent and descent 
on either hand, from which we must either 
go upward or downward.—William Penne- 
father. ; 


Sunday, r7th. Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 2 
Peter 4. 27. 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


The Bible is the writing of the living 
God. Each letter was penned with an al- 
migitty finger: each word in it dropped 
from the everlasting lips: each sentence 
was dictated by the Holy Spirit. Albeit 
that Moses was employed to write his his- 
tories with his fiery pen; God guided that 
pen. It may be that David touched his 
harp, and let sweet psalms of melody drop 
from his fingers; but God moved his hands 
over the living strings of his golden harp. 
Solomon sang canticles of love, and gave 
forth words of consummate wisdom; but 
God directed his lips, and made the preacher 
eloquent. If I follow the thundering Na- 
hum, when his horses plough the waters; 
or Habakkuk, when he sees the tents of 
Cushan in affliction: if I read Malachi, when 
the earth is burning like an oven: if I turn 
to’ the smooth page of John, who tells of 
love; or the rugged chapters of Peter, who 
speaks of fire devouring God’s enemies: if 
I turn aside to Jude, who launches forth 
anathemas upon the foes of God, every- 
where I find God speaking: it is God’s 
voice, not man’s: the words are God’s 
words: the words of the Eternal, the In- 
visible, the Almighty, the Jehovah of ages. 
This Bible is God’s Bible; and when I see 
it, I seem to hear a voice springing up 
from it, saying, “I am the book of God: 
man, read me: I am God’s writing: study 
my page, for I was penned by God; love 
me, for He is my Author, and you will see 
Him visible and manifest everywhere. 
—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Monday, 18th. Lest Satan should get an 
advantage of us: for we are not ignorant 
of his devices. 2 Cor. u. 11. 


A fly does not get caught in the meshes 
of a grapevine or honeysuckle, but in the 
flimsy, almost invisible, spider’s web. Gross 
temptations do not work our ruin, but those 
delicate, refined allurements which seem so 
little wrong that we persuade ourselves 
that they are nearly wholly right—Selected. 


Tuesday, 19th. Thy testimonies have I 
taken as an heritage forever: for they are 
the rejoicing of my heart. Ps. cxtx. III. 


The most precious words in the world 
are the words of Jesus. If a new manu- 
script should be discovered containing say- 
ings which could be proved to be the words 
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of Christ, its value would be beyond meas- 
urement in gold. Yet. do we value the 
words of Christ we already have as we 
should value them or as we would esteem 
them if we did not have them and they sud- 
denly should be discovered? If the words 
of Jesus are so valuable, let us store them 
in our minds, our hearts, our lives—and— 
do them.—J. R. Miller. 


Wednesday, 20th. He riseth from supper, 
and laid aside his garments; and took a 
towel, and girded himself. After that he 
poureth water into a basin, and began to 
wash the disciples feet, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith he was girded. 
John xi. 4, 5. 


Acts are common and mean because they 
are ordinarily expressive of the common 
and mean thoughts of men. Let us not 
accuse the acts that make up our daily life 
of meanness, but our ignoble souls that re- 
veal themselves so unworthily through those 
acts. The same act may successively mount 
up through every intermediate stage from 
the depth of unworthiness to a transcend- 
ent height of excellence, according to the 
soul that is manifested by it. One of the 
glorious ends of our Lord’s incarnation was 
that He might propitiate us with the de- 
tails of life, so that we should not disdain 
these as insignificant, but rather disdain 
ourselves for our inability to make these 
details interpreters of a noble nature. Oh, 
let us then look with affectionateness and 
gratitude upon the daily details of life, see- 
ing the sanctifying imprint of the hand of 
Jesus upon them all—George Bowen. 


Thursday, 21st. He lay and slept under 
a juniper tree. 1 Kings xix. 5. 


Even in the midst of the desert our gra- 
cious God is able to provide for us a place 
of repose; the storm does not rage inces- 
santly; peaceful hours intervene unawares, 
and the burden upon our shoulder be- 
comes for a while a resting pillow to our 
heads, upon which we insensibly gather re- 
cruited strength..... The very days of 
storm and tempest have their hours of re- 
pose and mercy. Therefore let no one be 
anxious, however steep and thorny his 
path, however rough and dreary his road. 
When the weary knees are ready to sink, 
God will know how to provide him a rest- 
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ing-place, and he shall be able to say, “Al 
laid me down and slept; I awaked, for the 
Lorp sustained me.” And, although these 
may be only short pauses, still they remind 
us how easily He could, if He pleased, at 
any moment, deliver us out of every trouble. 
And a believing assurance of this is suf- 
ficient to overcome every anxiety and fear. 
—F. W. Krummacher. 


Friday, 22nd. Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him. Job xiii. 15. 


I will not doubt, though all my ships at 
sea 


Come drifting home, with broken masts 
and sails; 

I will believe the Hand which never 
fails, 


From seeming evil worketh good to me; 
And though I weep because those sails 
are tattered, 
Still will I cry, while my best hopes are 
shattered, 
“T trust in Thee.” 


I will not doubt, though sorrows fall like 


rain, 
And pa swarm like bees about to 
ive; : 
I will believe the heights for which I 
strive 
Are only reached through anguish and 


through pain; 
And though I groan and writhe beneath 
my crosses, 
I yet shall see through my severest losses 
The greatest gain. 
—Selected. 


Saturday, 23rd. Take from him the 
pound .... for from him that hath not, 
even that he hath shall be taken away. 
Luke winx. 24, 26. 


The abuse of a privilege works its for- 
feiture—Selected. 


Sunday, 24th. Behold, he cometh with 
clouds; and every eye shall see him. Rev. 
heer 

A strange thought, surely; why should 
every eye see Him when He cometh with 
clouds? Do not the clouds obscure the 
sight? Would we not have expected the 
words to be: “Behold, he cometh without 
clouds and every eye shall see him’? Yet 
bethink thee. It is not said that He com- 
eth im clouds, but He cometh with clouds. 
The clouds are not to envelop Him; they 
are to accompany Him. All the mysteries 
of life are to follow in His train to prove 
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that they have been all along the servants 
and ministers of His love. Every eye sees 
the clouds of life; therefore, every eye shall 
see Him when He is known to be coming 
with the clouds. All hearts have the reve- 
lation of sorrow, therefore all hearts have 
a revelation of Him when sorrow is known 
to be a voice from Him. O Thou that hast 
made the cloud as well as the sunshine, help 
me to see that the cloud as well as the sun- 
shine follows in Thy train! Help me to 
learn that Thou makest the very winds 
Thy ministering spirits! Help me to know 
that the affliction of time is actually work- 
ing out the weight of glory in eternity! 
Let my vision of Thy faithfulness reach 
even unto the clouds of my earthly day! 
Show me Thy love in the things I called 
loveless; show me Thy face as it shines 
behind the veil.—George Matheson. 


Monday, 25th. J will stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, and will 
watch to see what he will say unto me. 
Hab. %. 1. 


How many answers have been missed 
simply because we did not follow our pe- 
tition with a heavenward eye and with the 
calm waitings of expectant faith! Remem- 
ber, when you pray, go at once from the 
footstool to the tower.—James Vaughan. 


Tuesday, 26th. There shall be no more 
curse: but the throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it; and his servants shall 
serve him: and they shall see his face; and 
his name shall be in their foreheads. And 
there shall be no night there: and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light: and they shall 
reign for ever and ever. Rev. xxit. 3, 4, 5. 


“There shall be no night there,”’—perfect 
day; “no more curse, but the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it,”—per- 
fect government; “his servants shall serve 
him,”’—perfect service; “his name shall be 
in their foreheads,’—perfect resemblance; 
“they shall see his face,’—perfect com- 
munion; “no candle, neither light of the 
sun, for the Lord God giveth them light,” 
—perfect light; “they shall reign forever 
and ever,’ —perfect glory.— Arthur T. 
Pierson. 


Wednesday, 27th. The Lorp thy God 
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-... will be silent in his love. Zeph. iii. 


ite {OK ADs 


All the deepest emotion is silent. That 
which is superficial can easily find words in 
which to express itself; but whatever 
touches the depths of our being is inex- 
pressible. When we are told, then, that 
God’s love will be a silent one, we know 
that-it is too intense, too deep, too infinite 
to find expression. Such love is ours now, 
and will be ours forever. All earthly love 
may ebb away from us, subsiding as a 
tide down the beach; all that is lovable 
and attractive in. our outward estate may 
perish; life may seem drear, and desolate, 
and silent; but over all the love of God 
will arch as the blue sky over earth. It is 
a mistake to be ever asking for expressions 
from love like this. Be content to know 
and believe it; to rest in it; to lie back on 
those everlasting arms; to look up in that 
tender face. It will break silence presently; 
but in the meanwhile be still, and know that 
God is love—F. B. Meyer. 
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Thursday, 28th. By faith Abraham, when 
he was called to go out into a place which 
he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. Heb. x1. 8. 


The call of God, to be of any use, must 
be personally felt and realized by the in- 
ner man. The flesh may hear it; yea, as 
with those who went with Paul, it may be 
struck to the ground by the glory of the 
revelation; the senses may witness some 
of the outward circumstances accompany- 
ing the call; but, as Paul says, “They heard 
not the voice of him that spake to me.” 
For the outward man knows not the call of 
God, and will prove that it knows it not 
by abiding to the last far off from Canaan, 
on the ground of sense rather than on that 
of promise; while the spirit of faith goes 
forth, it knows not where, to stand in the 
strength of the Lord on the high and 
heaven-watered hills of promise, which 
flow with milk and honey—Andrew Jukes. 


CHEISALANSENDEAV OR. TOPICS: 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. I. NOAH. 


(February 10, Heb. xi. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 4-9; 1 Pet. iii. 
17-22.) 

“Each of God’s saints,’ said a minister, 
“fs sent into the world to prove some part 
of the Divine character. One is sent to live 
in the valley of ease, having much rest, and 
hearing sweet birds of promise singing in his 
ears,—to prove the love of God in sweet com- 
munings. Another is called to stand where 
thunder clouds brew, where lightnings play, 
and where the tempestuous winds are howl- 
ing on mountain tops,—to prove the power 
and majesty of God to keep from all harm 
and preserve amid all peril.” Noah was 
sent into the world as an example of a 
perfect man in his generation. His life as 
a whole proves to the world that honest 
souls are divinely led and that God will not 
suffer harm to come to any who walk with 


Him. 


* * * * * * 


In the biography of Noah we find such 


sentences as these: ‘Noah found grace in 
the eyes of the Lorv’; “Noah was a just” 
man, and perfect in his generations’; 
“Noah walked with God’; “Noah did ac- 
cording unto all that the Lorp commanded 


him’; “Noah (and now the pen falters, 
but his biography would be incomplete 
without this chapter) .... drank of the 


wine, and was drunken.” 

It is, however, this last sentence that in- 
fluences us more than any other to study 
the life of Noah, because it is so full of hu- 
man nature that it brings him right down 
into our everyday life and we feel that we 
are studying a man’s life, who might have 
lived yesterday. Noah was human. The 
lessons from his one failing are these :— 

1. Man is frail at his best and naught 
but Divine power can keep him from fall- 
ing. 

2. That God will so fully forgive and 
forget sin that the sinner can become His - 
prophet. 
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A sweet though solemn lesson comes to 
us through the life of Noah, and it is one 
of the first lessons his life is designed to 
teach; that is, the long-suffering of God. 
He is not willing that any should perish. 
Though He abhors sin, He loves the sin- 
ner; though He metes out punishment to 
the sinner, yet He will save him from his 
sin even at the eleventh hour. Closely 
allied with this long-suffering of God 
toward the sinner is the tender, loving care 
He exercises over the saint whom He is 
using to put down sin. The long-suffering 
of God kept the flood in abeyance 120 years, 
but His love will last till the end of time. 
No one goes down without His repeated 
warnings; no one comes up without His 
precious love. Love tempered by justice, 
cooled off by grace is perfected love, and 
such love shines out in God’s dealing with 
Noah. 

* * * * * 

There are two lessons from the life of 
Noah which must come with great force 
to those who hide behind environment or 
shield themselves with ancestral traits of 
character. First, good and true lives can 
be lived in very bad times. Second, the 
bad in the world, even if surrounding us, 
is no excuse for our being bad. “As the 
mother-of-pearl fish lives in the sea with- 
out receiving a drop of salt water, so the 
godly live in an ungodly world without be- 
coming ungodly. As the fire-fly passes 
through the flame without burning its 
wings, so a vigorous Christian may live in 
the world without being affected with any of 
its humors.” The grace of God can make men 
good where they are. Noah had no more 
of that grace than you and I can have, for 
‘the Lord has said, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” and sufficient means enough for 
the most adverse circumstances. 


* * * * * 


Among all the examples of obedience 
given in the Old Testament none stands 
out more prominently than that of Noah 
because it lasted nearly 120 years, in the 
very face of ridicule and unbelief. Those 
who have been subject to ridicule know 
there is no form of persecution that cuts 
deeper or hurts more than to be made a 
“laughing stock” before a crowd. Imag- 
ine, if you can, the epithets hurled at him, 
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the fun that was made of his work, the 
opposition he: encountered, the discourage- 
ments he met with, the arduous work he 


‘ did, and then think how difficult it must 


have been to obey under such trying cir- 
cumstances. How did he do it? In a very 
simple way. Noah walked by faith and not 
by feeling, and thus we find in Noah’s 
case, as has been in many another’s, the bed 
rock of all true obedience is faith. 


AN EASY LIFE VERSUS A HARD ONE. 
(February 17, 2 Tim. ii. 1-13.) 


There is a legend to the effect that when 
Moses was a general in the Egyptian army 
he was sent to conquer the Ethiopians. 
They expected him to come in a round- 
about way, because the most direct route 
was through a portion of land infested with 
venomous snakes. But he took with him a 
lot of ibises, famous for killing snakes, and 
turned them loose among the snakes. The 
way was cleared and he surprised the 
Ethiopians. Whoever is “strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus” is well forti- 
fied against any difficulty, and the best way 
to meet difficulties is to go straight at them. 
Roundabout ways appear the easiest, but 
in the end they are the hardest. A Chris- 
tian should never be found in them, for 
there he will meet the greatest obstacles 
and he has no assurance of help if he com- 
promises with sin in the slightest degree. 


x x * * * 


An aged grandmother was watching the 
moving of her house. She was in great 
distress for fear it would be shaken to 
pieces. She soon noticed a man going 
ahead with his spirit-level to see if the 
tracks were true. “What a lesson to me,” 
she said, “I shall never have another care 
about my way in this world because God 
knoweth the way I take, and He is much 
more skilled than these house movers.” 
Fear, doubt, or distrust will make the 
easiest times seem hard, for they weaken 
both mind and body. After all is not the 
distinction between an easy and hard life 
largely of our own making? A _ trusting 
soul cannot have a hard life, because such 
a soul cannot worry, and worry is the prime 
mover in all our hard times. 
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“Is it easy to be good?” Certainly, if 
you start right. The great trouble with 
many of us is we want the power to carry 
us through before we are willing to begin. 
This is like a person Lolding a closed letter 
in his hand and wondering who sent it. 
He has but to open the letter and find out. 
We are but to begin the Christian life and 
find out how Christ paves our way mo- 
ment by moment. Stormy days will come, 
difficulties there will be, obstacles will loom 
up, but of this we may be sure, if these are 
in our path, they are the things we ought to 
encounter, and if we ought to, we can, 
for God is equal to all the oughts of 
our lives. Many Christians can testify to 
the fact that some of the so-called “hard 
times” of their lives have been the easiest 
and freighted heaviest with blessings. “If 
our circumstances find us in God, we shall 
fir God in all our circumstances.” 


* * * * * 


“Tf we deny him, he also will deny us.” 
“Not only Peter in the judgment hall, 
Not only in the centuries gone by, 
Did coward hearts deny Thee, Lord of 
all; 
But even in our time, and constantly ; 
For feeble wills, and the mean fear of 
men, 
And selfish dread, are with us now as 
then. 


“ To-day we vow allegiance to Thy name; 
To-day our souls, ourselves, we pledge 
to Thee; 
Yet if a storm-wind of reproach or blame 
Rises and beats upon us suddenly, 
Faltering and fearful, we deny our Lord, 
By traitorous silence or by uttered word. 


“We close our lips when speech would 
make a sneer; 
We turn aside and shirk the rougher 
ath; 


path ; : 
We gloss and blink as if we did not hear 


The scoffng word which calls for 


righteous wrath; 
All unrebuked we let the scoffer go, 
And we deny our Lord and Master so.” 


* * * * * 


“Moving along the lines of least resist- 
ance” is ‘a phrase which aptly describes the 
method of working in many of our C. E. 
Societies. “Therefore endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ’’ has no mean- 
ing for those who are not looking for, ex- 
pecting, or waiting for a hard time in their 
Christian service. Few Endeavorers there 
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are who when solicited to take up some 
new work have not asked, “Will it be very 
hard?” But some Endeavorers there are 
(thank God for them) who are willing to 
go where the resistance is the greatest, and, 
Strange to say, they are the last ones to 
complain of having a hard time. A mis- 
sionary at the conference at Silver Bay 
said, “I am not a hero, nor a saint, and I 
never made a sacrifice.” Yet as you. lis- 
tened to the story of his life in the heart 
of Africa you would think he was both 
hero and saint, and his life all sacrifice. 
There is a noble way to serve Christ and 
he who does not know it, will always have a 
“hard time of it.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: THE KINGDOM IN THE 
ISLANDS. 


(February 24, Isa. xlii. 10-18, 16, 17.) 


Rey. Philo W. Drury, of Juana Diaz, 
Porto Rico, recently sent the following :— 


“There are now in Puerto Rico, one of 
our home foreign islands, 52 American mis- 
sionaries, 26 American teachers in mission 
schools, 86 native preachers, 299 preaching 
stations with a membership of over seven 
thousand, 131 Sunday schools, 91 organized 
churches, and 31 church edifices. Certainly 
this is an encouraging report when we re- 
member that it is but a little more than 
eight years since Protestant missions were 
first planted there.” 


From the Canary Islands comes this let- 
bet — 


“A persecution has arisen against us. 
Lola San Fiel, who has recently been con- 
verted, is a government public school mis- 
tress in a town called San Andres on the 
island of Teneriffe. She is suffering great 
persecution for the sake of the gospel. The 
whole town has risen up against her, in- 
cited by the priest, who has threatened to 
turn her out of her position if she does not 
give up her faith in Christ, but she remains 
faithful and true to her Master. Nothing 
can turn her from her faith in the Saviour, 
and she continues to confess Him in spite 
of all they do against her.” 


* * * * * 
A missionary from New Guinea writes :— 


“The hills and valleys of the interior of 
this island, the mountain ranges and broad 
plains, are all as open to the missionary as 
Port Moresby was when the first missionary 
landed there in 1875; and there is no mis- 
sionary for them. Thousands ready for 
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gospel, and no gospel for them. Only little 
strips of coast line have light; all the rest 
the darkness of night. Much land to be 
possessed, but few to go up to possess it.” 


cs * * ** 2k 


There is a tribe on the Island of 
Sumatra which was, until a few years ago, 
entirely given up to cannibalism and where 
the sacrifice of human beings was no rare 
occurrence. When the first missionary set- 
tled there he was asked by the natives how 
soon he would be going away. “I shall not 
go away,’ he replied; “I have come to 
stay.’ “Do you know,” said a native, “that 
you are like a grain of corn thrown on a 
beaten path, which the birds will soon eat 
up? You had better go away.” “He Who 
has thrown me on the path,” said the mis- 
sionary, “can keep me from harm.” He 
stayed, and as the results of this one man’s 
labor the station to-day is the center of 
seven communities in which the Christians 
number fully 300 and almost the whole 
population of the district is under the in- 
fluence of the church. 


7 * * * * 


“So many idle, folded hands, 

And the harvest fields are white; 
Low droop the heavy heads of wheat 
That wait the reapers’ weary feet, 
The sickle in his willing hands, 

For the harvest fields are white. 


“So many here that sit at ease, 
While ’neath yon darker skies 
The wretchedness and misery 
Even angels well might see; 
How can we dare to sit at ease 
Beneath these golden skies? 


“So fleet, so few the moments be 
For binding up the sheaves! 
The Master calls; do not delay, 
But haste some fruit to win to-day; 
For soon our only joy shall be 
In bringing home the sheaves.” 


BEING HONEST WITH YOURSELF AND GOD. 


(March 8, Luke xii. 1-8; Josh. xxiv. 14.) 


Some people practice deceit when honesty 
would serve them better. 


The Pharisee’s first question is, “What 
. will people think?” The Christian’s, “What 
will Christ think ?” 


* 


“If you do not have honesty but merely 
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fear the results of dishonesty, you are not 
honest but prudent.” 


A famous painter once exhibited a picture 
in London of a friar in his robes. Looked 
at from a distance the friar seemed to be in 
an attitude of prayer, his head bowed over 
a book, his hands clasped upon his breast, 
his eyes cast down in humble adoration. 
On a nearer view the book turned out ‘to 
be a punch bowl, into which the friar was 
squeezing a lemon. “A hypocrite is one 
who neither is what he seems nor seems 
what he is.” 

* * * * * 


We have only to read Christ’s philippic 
on hypocrisy (Luke xi. 37-53) to get His 
idea of insincerity. There is no other one 
sin that Christ denounced in such scathing 
terms as He did this? Why was this? For 
the simple reason that hypocrisy is the 
most dangerous of sins. One may indulge 
in it with secrecy, scarce realizing himself 
that he is insincere, but there is coming a 
time, Christ Himself says it, when things 
covered shall be revealed, things hidden 
shall be made known, words spoken in the 
darkness and closets shall be heard in the 
light and proclaimed upon the housetop. A 
bitter punishment for the man who deceives 
without really intending to do harm, is it 
not? But when you consider what dis- 
honesty leads to, how, like the leaven, it 
will permeate the whole character, and cause 
untold misery and death itself to those who 
come under its power, is the punishment 


too great? 


* * * * * 


It is said that a heathen once sought a 
cure from a Christian. The Christian’s 
condition was that all the idols in the 
house should be destroyed. The heathen 
gave up his keys and the Christian went — 
about the house destroying all the idols he 
could find, but the sick man grew no bet- 
ter. “There must be an idol in your house 
that I have not destroyed,” said the Chris- 
tian. The heathen admitted there was an 
idol of priceless value which he had hidden. 
When that was broken the sick man re- 
covered. The hidden silken thread of dis- 
honesty, like the sick man’s idol, holds us 
to Satan and is of priceless value to him. 
It binds us to him as fast and true as the 
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most outbreaking sin. And it serves his 
purpose better. You cannot be a strong, 
healthy Christian, you cannot have power 
in your life, until you are perfectly honest 
with yourself and God. “Beware of the 
leaven of Pharisees.” 


In Amos Wells’ book, “Three Years with 
the Children,” he tells the story of four 
beautiful statues that were placed in a 
public square and much admired. All were 
yellow, to represent gold, and at first all 
glittered in the sun. But one quickly melted, 
for it was made of butter. Another soon 
became tarnished, for it was made of brass. 
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The third stood the test of the elements a 
little longer, but some one at work cleaning 
it one day found it was covered with only 
a thin plating of gold. The fourth only 
remained undimmed, for it was pure gold. 
A man may be clad in the armor of religion, 
punctilious about its forms and ceremonies, 
appearing to possess all the virtues, and yet 
be a very bad man because he lacks sin- 
cerity. Such a man is like a beautiful sym- 
metrical snowflake falling upon the running 
waters which quickly dissolve it and bear 
it away. The devil finds an insincere man 
an easy prey, for the evil within the man 
quickly dissolves the evil that comes to him, 
and both go down together. 


DEVOUONAIL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOE 
LESSONS. 


Reve eben)leyer aBaaa, 


ABRAM CALLED TO BE A BLESSING. 
(February 10, Genesis xii. 1-8.) 


Four centuries had passed away since the 
Flood. Leaving the first seats of hfe, the 
population of the world hived off in every 
direction. The sons of Ham pushed south- 
wards over the fertile plains of Chaldza, 
where under the lead of the mighty Nim- 
rod, they built towns of baked clay; reared 
temples, of which the ruins remain to this 
day; and cultivated the arts of civilized life. 

Into the midst of this Hamite coloniza- 
tion, a clan of the sons of Shem, led by 
Terah, settled down on the rich pasture 
Jands outside Ur. As they were a race of 
shepherds, they lived in tents or villages 
of slightly constructed huts. Their reli- 
gious life was sweeter and purer than that 
of the Hamites, but close association with 
their neighbors defiled their early faith, 
‘and a leveling-down process was at work 
(Gen. xxxi. 19-35; Josh. xxiv. 15). It was 
amid such scenes that Abram was born. 

Tue Divine Summons. When this Di- 
vine appearance broke on him we do not 
know; but the voice that called Elijah from 
Thisbe, and Amos from Tekoa; Peter 

‘from his fishing nets, and Matthew from 
his toll-booth; Cromwell from his farm 
in Huntingdon, and Luther from his cloister 


learn 


at Erfurt; the voice which still speaks in 
the heart, bade him uproot himself and 
follow the beckoning hand, which did not 
as, yet indicate his future, but demanded 
that he should follow in faith. 

This call involved hardship. It was no 
small matter to tear himself from his 
nearest and dearest, and start for an un- 
known land. The Divine summons always 
involves a wrench from much that nature 
holds dear. Each step of real advance will 
mean an altar on which some fragment of 
the self-life has been offered, or a cairn be- 
neath which some cherished idol has been 
buried. The balloon rises only as it casts 
out its ballast. A following of God al- 
ways necessitates weighing the anchor, 
striking the tent, and leaving those who 
cling around us with their entreaties (Matt. 
xan, ZA). j 

It was eminently wise. Had Abram re- 
mained at Ur, he might not have continued 
true, or his children might have failed be- 
neath the terrible ordeal. At least he 
would not have exercised the pinions of 
his mighty faith. As long as the boy holds 
to the bank, or toes the bottom, he will not 
the ecstasy of battling with the 
ocean waves. It is in separation that the 
soul becomes strong and pure. 

It was accompanied by promise. 


God 
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The 
reason might confuse us, the promise is 
When God says “Sell that which 
thou hast,” He adds the promise, “Thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven’; when He 
seys “Leave father and mother,” He adds, 
“I will receive you’; when He says, “Get 
thee out,” He pledges that He will bless 
and make a great nation spring from the 
obedient soul. 

It gives the key to Abram’s life. This 
clarion note continued to vibrate through 
all his after-history. The key to his life- 
experience is the word separation. Sepa- 
rated from fatherland and kinsfolk; sep- 
arated from Lot; separated as a pilgrim 
and stranger from the people of the land; 
separated from his own methods of secur- 
ing the fulfilment of God’s promise; sep- 
arated from other men by special sorrows; 
separated for Divine friendship. 


does not give reasons but promises. 


SECUre. 


ABRAM’S OBEDIENCE. 
partial. He took Terah with him (xi. 31). 
The clan marched along the valley of the 
Euphrates until it reached Haran, the point 
from which caravans for Canaan leave the 
Euphrates to strike across the desert. 
There they stayed till Terah died (Acts 
vii. 4). Whatever prevents our obedi- 
ence must be taken out of our lives, that 
we may obey God absolutely. 

His obedience must have aroused great 
opposition. Nahor who had followed Terah 
and his brother to their new  settlenient 
must have remonstrated. It was a se- 
curity that the two families should dwell 
side by side, and Nahor must have felt that 
his brother was acting madly to tear him- 
self from the rich pasture lands 
were sufficient for their 
overcrowding. 

It was only through faith that Abram was 
able to persist (Heb. xi.8). Where he went 
he knew not, it was enough for him that 
God was with him, and already he had 
caught some glimpses of “the city which 
hath foundations,” and the heavenly 
country had loomed upon his view. For 
many days after leaving Haran, the camels 
trod the soft sand beneath their spongy 
feet, and the flocks found scanty nutriment. 


which 


flocks without 


Finally, they reached the oasis of Damascus * 


(Gen. xv. 2). Thence the caravans moved 
leisurely southwards, making no permanent 


At first 1¢ was only - 
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halt until the pilgrims reached the place of 
Shechem, in the. very heart of the land. 
There was no city there then, the only 
thing that marked the site was a venerable 
oak, whose spreading arms were in later 
years to shadow a shameful idolatry 
(Judges ix. 27, 46; 1 Kings xii. 25). Be- 
neath this oak the camp was pitched, and 
there at last the long silence was broken 
which had lasted since the first summons 
was spoken in Chaldzea. 

THe Tent AND THE ArtaR. The tent. 
Abram held aloof from the people of the 
land; was among them but not of them; re- 
fused to stay in any permanent location, 
but was ever on the move. His tent had 
no foundations, and was an apt symbol of 
his life; his motive for this is told in Heb. 
xi. 9 (R. V.). The children of God should 
lead a detached life as a testimony to the 
world. If we are eager or Careworn; as 
covetous or grasping; as dependent on 
pleasure and excitement as the children of 
the world, may they not question if there is 
a Citywat ealle 

The altar. Wherever Abram pitched his 
tent he reared an altar. Thus the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the shores of the new world set 
up altars and worshiped, before they reared 
their homes. . Long after the tent was 
shifted the altar stood to show where the 
man of God had been. That altar meant 
sacrifice and self-surrender. We cannot 
lead a detached tent-life without some 
amount of pain and suffering such as the 


altar indicates. Separation involves self- 
denial. But that altar was not for Abram 
alone. Children and parents, young and 


old stood in silent awe around it whilst the 
patriarch offered their common worship 
(Gen. xviii. 19). 

As soon as Abram had fully obeyed, 
a new promise burst upon his ear (ver. 7). 
This is always so, and there was the more 
need because the Canaanite was then in 
the land (ver. 6). They were powerful end 


established, it seemed impossible to suppose 


that they would ever surrender or be 
evicted from the land, but amidst all, the 
promise guaranteed that it should come into 
the possession of Abram and his seed, and 
not one jot or tittle of that promise could 
fail. Do not be abashed by appearances, 
but trust absolutely the immutable Word 
of Jehovah (Ps. Xxxlii. 11; Matt. v. 18). 


J timc saint 
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GoLven Text: J will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a bless- 
ing. Gen. xii. 2. 


LOT’S CHOICE, 
(February 17, Genesis xiii. 1-13.) 


It was a great mistake on Abram’s part 
to go down to Egypt. Great as the famine 
was, he ought to have thrown the responsi- 
bil‘ty back on God, saying, “Thou hast 
brought me hither, and I look to Thee to 
provide for me and mine.” When he re- 
nounced the position of simple reliance 
upon God, he lost his faith, his courage, his 
self-respect, and almost lost his wife. God 
makes His saints out of material which is 
as weak as that of other men. 

So complete was the Divine interposition 
that the Egyptian monarch did not take 
back the gifts which he had bestowed as 
a dowry on Sarah (xii. 16). We are 
therefore prepared to learn that Abram was 
very rich. It was good that he returned to 
the place where his tent had been at the be- 
ginning. After our wanderings, we must 
come back to the position we first took up 
of absolute consecration. 

Wuo was Lot? He was the son of 
Abram’s dead brother, Haran. He had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s inheritance, and had 
crossed the desert in the secret hope of 
bettering his condition. He appears to have 
been swept along by Abram’s heroic faith. 
Mie was the-“Pliable’ of this “Pilgrim’s 
’Progress.” In every great religious move- 
ment there always will be a number of in- 
dividuals who cast in their lot with it with- 
out experiencing the inward power and 
faith of the leaders. We must examine 
ourselves and test our motives, and be 
prompted by something better than the 
contagion of a great example. 

That journey down to Egypt, to a larger 
extent than the narrative reveals, may have 
— been due to the baneful influence of Lot. 
_ Had the patriarch been left to himself he 
might never have thought of going thither. 
There is something in that visit which sa- 
vors of Lot’s after life. In any case, the 
time had come in God’s providence when 
this lower and more worldly spirit must go 
its way, leaving Abram to stand alone 
without prop, adviser, or ally; thrown back 
on the counsel and help of God alone 
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(Ps. iv. 3). If you are entangled in an 
alliance which you seem powerless to break 
off, your only hope is to bear it quietly till 
God sets you free. Tell God of your de- 
sire to be emancipated, wait patiently till 
His hour strikes, and His hand opens the 
clasp and enables you to stand alone. 


How wAs THE SEPARATION BROUGHT 
Azsout? The valleys around Bethel, which 
had been quite adequate for their needs 
when first they came to Canaan, were now 
altogether insufficient. The herdsmen were 
always wrangling for the first use of the 
wells, and the first crop of the pasture 
lands. The cattle were continually getting 
mixed. + “The land was not able to bear 
them, that they might dwell together.” 
Quarrels between servants have a habit of 
traveling upwards, and embroiling their 
masters. 

Abram saw at once that such a state of 
things must not be allowed to go on; es- 
pecially as “the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
dwelt then in the land.” For if those war- 
like neighbors heard of the dissensions in 
the camp, they would take an early oppor- 
tunity of falling upon it. United they stood; 
divided, they must,fall. Besides, there was 
the scandal of the thing, which might work 
prejudicially on the name and worship of 
that God to Whom Abram was known to 
bow the knee. Would that the near pres- 
ence of the world might have the same 
wholesome effect of checking dissension and 
dispute among the children of the same 
Father ! 

And so Abram called Lot to him, and 
said, “Let there be no strife between me 
and thee,” etc. The proposal was very wise. 
He saw that there was a cause for the dis- 
turbance, which would lead to similar 
troubles continually. If he spoke sharply 
to Lot, Lot would answer in the same spirit, 
and a breach would be made at once. So 
he went to the root of the matter, and pro- 
posed their separation. 

His line of action was very magnani- 
mous. As the elder and the leader of the 
expedition, he had the undoubted right to 
the first choice. But he waived his right 
in the interests of reconciliation. 

It was based on faith. His faith was be- 
ginning to realize its true position; and, 
like a fledgling, to spread its wings for fur- 
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ther and still further flights. Had not God 
pledged Himself to take care of him, and 
to give him an inheritance? There was no 
fear, therefore, that Lot could ever rob him 
of that which was guaranteed to him by the 
faithfulness of God. And he preferred, a 
thousand times over, that God should 
choose for him, than that he should choose 
for himself. 

The man who is sure of God can af- 
ford to hold very lightly the things of this 
world. God Himself is his inalienable herit- 
age; and, in having God, he has all. And, 
as we shall see, the man who “hedges” for 
himself does not fare so well in the long 
run as the man who, having the right of 
choice, hands it back to God, saying: “Let 
others choose for themselves, if they please; 
but as for myself, Thou shalt choose mine 
inheritance for me.” 


Tue Cuoicr. Abram and Lot stood to- 
gether on the heights of Bethel. The Land 
of Promise was spread out before them as 
a map. On three sides there was not much 
to attract the shepherd’s gaze; the eye wan- 
dered over the outlines of the hills. There 
was, however, an expanse towards the 
southeast, where the Jordan spread out in 
a broad valley before it entered the Dead 
Sea. Even from that distance they could 
discern the rich luxuriance, which recalled 
the traditions of Eden, and the eye of Lot, 
eager to do the best for himself, and de- 
termined to make use of the unexpected 
opportunity, was fascinated by the attractive 
picture. He did not ask what God had 
chosen for him; nor consider the prejudi- 
cial effect which the morals of Sodom might 
exert upon his family. His choice was 
entirely determined by the lust of the flesh 
and of the eyes, and the pride of life (1 
John ii. 16). 

Note the steps in Lot’s swift deteriora- 
tion. First, he saw; then he chose; then 
he separated himself from Abram; then 
he journeyed east; then pitched his tent 
towards Sodom; then dwelt there; then 
became an alderman and sat in the gate. 
His daughters married men of Sodom. If 
he remonstrated against evil, he was laughed 
at for his pains, and finally, his wife was 
turned into a pillar of salt, his property 
destroyed, and our last view of him is 
cowering in a cave, stripped of everything, 
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face to face with the results of his evil 
choice. How different Abram’s_ inherit- 
ance, to whom God spake after Lot had 
gone. 

GoLpEN TExT: Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness. Luke xi. 15. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 


(February 24, Genesis xv. 1, 5-16.) 


When Chedorlaomer and the confederate 
kings had rallied from the defeat which 
they had suffered at the hands of Abram 
there was every fear that they would return 
to Palestine to avenge themselves. There- 
fore it was that God came to His servant in 
a vision, and bade him not to fear. He 
would be his “shield,” protecting him from 
his foes; He would be his “exceeding great 
reward,’ more than compensating him for 
refusing the king of Sodom’s bribe. 

God does not content Himself with vague ~ 
assurances. In every new trial He affords 
some fresh revelation of Himself. Often 
the very circumstances of our need become 
His chosen foil to set forth a special side 
of His character. What could have been 
more reassuring to the defenceless pilgrim, 
with no stockade or walled city in which 
to shelter, but whose flocks were scattered 
far and wide, than to know that God Him- 
self surrounded him as an impenetrable 
though invisible Shield. It was as though 
God came to this lonely man, who had 
made such sacrifices for His sake, and said: 
“Think, My child, even if thou shalt never 
have one foot of soil, and thy tent stand 
silent and childless, and thou lettest the 
rewards of the world pass by, am not I 
enough? I can compensate thee with My 
friendship for any sacrifice that thou hast 
made.” To have God is to have all though 
bereft of everything; to lose God is to be 
bereft of everything though possessing all 
that the world counts best. 

Ir was Nicut. As yet the stars were 
sparkling in the heavens; the patriarch was 
sleeping in his tent. God came to him in a 
vision and bade him not fear; and then 
that sorely tried soul poured into the Divine 
ear its secret anguish. It was as though he 
said, “I always thought that Thou wouldst 
give me a son of my own flesh and blood, 
but I suppose I have mistaken Thee, and 
now there is nothing for it but for my 
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steward to inherit my name and goods.” 
Then God brought him forth, and made 
him survey the jewels with which the 
heavens were bespangled, and bade him 
number them, promising that his children 
should be as numerous. Abram quietly con- 
sidered all the circumstances that made it 
unlikely for a child’s voice to be heard in 
his tent, and then carefully looked away to 
the promise of God, reckoned on His faith- 
fulness and power, and wavered not through 
unbelief, but waxed strong because he be- 
lieved that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform (Rom. iv. 20, R. V.). 

That faith became’ the seed-germ Ofmeal 
harvest of righteousness. Faith is the tiny 
seed which contains all the perfumes and 
colors of the Christian life, and God to 
Whom the future is already present ac- 
counts the man of faith as already possessed 
of the fruits of righteousness. There is 
more than this, for faith unites us so abso- 
lutely to the Son of God that we become 
one with Him for evermore, and ali the 
glory of His character. Not only what He 
was when He became obedient to death, but 
what He is in the majesty of His risen na- 
ture, is reckoned unto us. 


Tue Earty Morninc. In those early 
days when a written agreement was very 
rare, if not quite unknown, men sought to 
bind one another to their word with the 
most solemn sanctions. The contracting 
party was required to bring certain animals 
which were slaughtered and divided into 
pieces. These were laid on the ground in 
such a way as to leave a narrow line be- 
tween, up and down which the covenanting 
party passed to confirm his solemn pledge. 
It was as though he said, May I be parted 
into pieces thus if I fail to keep my word! 
It was to this ancient and solemn rite that 
Jehovah referred in ver. 9, 10. 

Abram sat down to watch. Then came a 
long pause. Hour by hour passed, and God 
gave no sign, uttered no word. As the sun 
shone with increasing heat on those pieces 
of flesh long exposed upon the sand, the 
unclean vultures, attracted by the scent of 
carrion, came together for a feast, and de- 
manded incessant attention to keep them 
away. We cannot tell what passed through 
that much-tried heart during those long 
hours, but it is thus that we all have to 
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watch with God, looking for the outposts 
of the relief that tarries! wondering why 
the Master: comes not! watching for some 
long-expected letter till the path to the post 
office is trodden bare with many steps and 
wet with tears! Only let us see to it that 
we never relax our attitude to wait till the 
end. Let us give the unclean birds no quar- 
ter. We cannot prevent them from sailing 
slowly through the air, or uttering dismal 
screams, or cireling around as if to pounce, 
but we can keep them from settling down. 


Sunset. Worn out with the mental con- 
flict, the watchings and exertions of the 
day, Abram fell into a deep sleep, in which 
his soul was oppressed with a dense and 
awful darkness lying like a nightmare on 
his heart. He beheld the history of his peo- 
pl through coming centuries, strangers in 
a foreign land, enslaved and afflicted; he 
beheld their anguish of soul, their cruel 
bondage beneath the taskmasters’ whips; he 
watched mothers weeping over their babes, 
doomed to the insatiable Nile. It was 
enough to fill him with darkness that could 


be felt. 


But the sombre woof was crossed by the 
warp of silver threads; the enslaved were 
to go out with great substance, their op- 
pressors being overwhelmed with crushing 
judgment. They were to come to that land 
again; whilst for himself he should go to 
his fathers in peace, and be buried in a good 
old age. Thus human life is made up of 
shadow and sun, morning and night. What 
a comfort it is that great souls like Abram 
have passed along the path of sorrow be- 
fore us, and are now inheriting the prom- 
ises. 

Tue Srconp Nicut (ver. 17). For the 
first time since man left Eden, human eyes 
beheld that symbol of the glory of God. 
The Shekinah glory passed between the 
divided pieces, and God bound Himself by 
the form of human obligation, that Abram 
might have a strong consolation, who had 
fled for refuge to His faithfulness. Then 
it was that the Almighty made the promise 
of ver. 18 (Heb. vi. 19, 20). Let us reckon 
on God’s faithfulness. Do not trouble about 
your faith, Look-away to the Faithful 
Creator, and commit your soul to His keep- 
ing. 


Gotpen Text: He believed in the Lorn; 
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and he counted it to him for righteousness. 
Gen. xv. 6. 


ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM. 
(March 3, Genesis xviii. 16-33.) 


Abraham was the “friend of God”; and 
friendship constitutes a claim to be en- 
trusted with secrets hidden from all beside. 
If we live near God, we shall have many 
things revealed to us which are hidden from 
the wise and prudent. The Septuagint Ver- 
sion has well brought out the spirit of the 
Divine reverie, when it puts the question 
thus, “Shall I hide from Abraham, my 
friend, the thing which I do?” The Lord 
does nothing which He does not first reveal 
to His holy servants and prophets. 

But the words which follow point to a yet 
further reason for the full disclosures that 
were made: “For I know him,” etc. Was 
there a fear lest Abraham and his child- 
ren might doubt the justice and judg- 
ment of God if the righteous were sum- 
marily cut off with the wicked; and if the 
cities of the plain were destroyed without 
a revelation of their sin on the one hand, 
and the display of the Divine mercy on the 
other? 

THe DiviINE ANNOUNCEMENT. “The cry 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is great.’ What 
a marvelous expression is this! There, far 
down the valley, bathed in the radiance of 
the westering sun, lay the guilty cities, still 
and peaceful. No sound traveled to the 
patriarch’s ear, not even the roar which 
aeronauts detect in the dizzy heights of 
air, through which they travel on their ad- 
venturous way, passing mighty cities far 
beneath, which betray their existence by 
their voice.. Quiet though Sodom seemed 
in the far distance, and in the hush of the 
closing day, yet to God there was a cry. 
- The cry of the earth conipelled to carry 
such a scar, the cry of inanimate creation, 
groaning and travailing in pain; the cry of 
the oppressed, the downtrodden; the cry 
of the maiden, the wife, and the child. 
Each sin has a cry. “The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me.” And it 
will go on crying; unless it is silenced by 
the yet greater voice of the blood of Christ, 
“which speaketh better things.” 

“T will go down now, and see.” God 
always narrowly investigates the true con- 
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dition of the case before He awards or 
executes His sentences.” He comes seeking 
fruit for three years, before He gives the 
order for the cutting down of the tree that 
has cumbered the vineyard soil. He walks 
our streets day and night. He patrols our 
thoroughfares, marking everything, missing 


nothing. He glides unasked into our most 


sacred privacy; for all things are naked and 
open unto the eyes of Him with Whom we 
have to do. 

“And if not, I will know.” There was 
something very ominous in all these words, 
which Abrzham clearly understood to indi- 
cate the approaching destruction of the 
place; for in his prayer he again and again 
alludes to the imminence of its doom, 
“Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with 
the wicked?” What is there that God does 
not know? “The darkness and the light are 
both alike to him.” Yet He says, “I will 
know.” Remember that from God no se- 
crets can be hid. 


Tue Anxiety CAUSED To ABRAHAM’S 
Mrinp. So soon as the angels had gone on, 
leaving Abraham alone with the Lord, he 
was thoroughly aroused by the revelation 
which had broken upon him; and his mind 
was filled with a tumult of anxiety. The 
motives that prompted him were twofold: 


(1) There was a natural anxiety about 
his kinsman, Lot.. Twenty years had passed 
since Lot had left him; but he had never 
ceased to follow him with tender affection. 
He could not forget that he was the son 
of his dead brother, Haran; or that he had 
been his ward; or that he had braved the 
hardships of the desert in his company. 

(2) There was also a fear lest the total 
destruction of the cities of the plain might 
prejudice the character of God in the minds 
of the neighboring peoples. Abraham did 
not deny that the fate which was about to 
overtake them was deserved by many of 
the people of that enervating and luxuriant 
valley: but he could not bring his mind to ~ 
suppose that the whole of the population 
was equally debased; and he feared that if 
all were summarily swept away, the sur- 
rounding nations would have a handle of 
reproach against the justice of his God, and 
would accuse Him of unrighteousness, in- 
asmuch as He destroyed the righteous with 
the wicked. 
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ABRAHAM’S INTERCESSION. Jt was lonely 
prayer. He waited till on all that wide 
plateau, and beneath those arching skies, 
there was no living man to overhear this 
marvelous outpouring of a soul overcharged, 
as are the pools, when, after the rains of 
spring, they overflow the banks. “He stood 
.... before the Lorn.” Every saint must 
have a closet, of which he can shut the door, 
and in which he can pray to the Father 
Who is in secret. e 

It was prolonged prayer. “Abraham 
stood yet before the Lorn.” The story takes 
but a few moments to read; but the scene 
may have lasted for the space of hours. 
We cannot climb the more elevated pinnacles 
of prayer in a hasty rush. They demand 
patience, toil, prolonged endeavor, ere the 
lower slopes can be left, and the brooding 
cloud line passed, and the aspiring soul can 
reach. that cleft in the mountain side, where 
Moses stood beneath the shadow of God’s 
hand. Of course, our God is ever on the 
alert to hear and. answer: those prayers 
which, like minute guns, we fire through the 
live-long day; but we cannot maintain this 
posture of ejaculatory prayer unless we cul- 
tivate the prolonged occasions. 

It was very humble prayer. “Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.” 
“Oh, let not the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak!” “Behold, I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord.” “Oh, let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this 
once!” The nearer we get to God, the 
more conscious are we of our own unworthi- 
ness; just as the higher a bird flies in mid- 
heaven, the deeper will be the reflection of 
its snowy pinions in the placid mere be- 
neath. Before Him angels veil their faces, 
and the heavens are not clean in His sight. 
And is it not remarkable that our sense of 
weakness is one of our strongest claims and 
arguments with God? “He forgetteth not 
the cry of the humble.” “To that man will 
I look who trembleth.” 

It was based on a belief that God pos- 
sessed the same moral intuitions as himself. 
“Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the 
wicked? That be far from thee that the 
righteous should be as the wicked!” “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
There is an infinite interest in this. It was 
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as if he had said: “Almighty God, J could 
not think it right to destroy the righteous 
with the wicked; and I am sure that any 
number of righteous men would shrink from 
doing so. And if this is binding on man, 
of course it must be much more binding 
on Thee, because Thou art the Judge of all 
the earth.” And God was-not angry; in- 
deed He assented to Abraham’s plea. And 
may we not go further, and say that though 
God may act in ways above our reason, yet 
He will not contradict those instincts of the 
moral sense which He has placed within 
our hearts? 

This prayer was persevering. Six times 
Abraham returned to the charge, and as 
each petition was granted, his faith and 
courage grew; and finding he had struck a 
right vein, he worked it again, and yet 
again. It looks at first sight as if he 
forced God from point to point, and wrung 
his petitions from an unwilling hand. But 
this is a mistake. In point of fact, God 
was drawing him on; and if hé had dared 
to ask at first what he asked at the last, he 
would have got more than all that he asked 
or thought at the very commencement of 
his intercession. God does exceeding 
abundantly above all. There were not ten 
righteous men in Sodom; but Lot and his 
wife, and his two daughters, were saved, 
though three ot them were deeply infected 
with the moral contagion of the place. 
And God’s righteousness was clearly estab- 
lished and vindicated in the eyes of the 
surrounding peoples. 

Notice one of the great principles in the 
Divine government of the world. A whole 
city had been spared if ten righteous men 
had been found within its walls. Ungodly 
men little realize how much they owe to the 
presence of the children of God in their 
midst. Long ere now had the floods of de- 
served wrath swept them all away; but they 
have been restrained, because God could not 
do anything while the righteous were found 
amongst them. The impatient servants 
have often asked if they should not gather 
out the tares. But the answer of the 
righteous Lord has ever been: “Nay, lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root up the 
wheat also with them.” 


Gotpen Text: Men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint. Luke xvii. 1. 


THE’ LESSONS OF GHz LESSON. 


Rev. Arthur T. 


ABRAM CALLED TO BE A BLESSING. 
(February 10, Genesis xii. 1-8.) 


I. This being the first instance of a def- 
nite call of God to an individual, here lies 
its primal significance. 

Salvation is never found in the Bible 
apart from separation, because the Lord 
saw that identification with the world meant 
identification with sin and condemnation, 
and therefore involvement in judgment. 
He could thetefore “save his people from 
their sins,” only by saving them from close 
union with a sinful world. And so His first 
word to Abram was, “Get thee out.” 

This separation was from his country, a 
land complicated with idolatry. Ur was 
probably near the Persian gulf, in Chaldea, 
perhaps Warka, or more likely Mugheir, the 
ancient name of which was Ur or Hur. 
Abram with his father, Terah, had already 
been once called out of Ur, but his father 
seems to have started and to have gotten no 
further than Haran or Charran, and to have 
been an obstacle to any further progress to 
Abram. But after his father’s death, a 
second summons came to Abram and in this 
case he went the whole way to Canaan. 
(Cf. Acts vii. 2-4.) There is almost hu- 
morous contrast in the two accounts of 
Terah’s half compliance and Abram’s full 
compliance after his father’s death. “They 
went forth .... from Ur of the Chaldees, 
to go into the land of Canaan; and they 
came unto Haran, and dwelt there’ (Gen. 
xi. 31). “They went forth to go into the 
land of Canaan; and into the land of 
Canaan they came” (Gen. xii. 5). 

How many start to go into Canaan but 
get stuck half way! how few start and go 
the whole way! 

Ur was, as has been said, idolatrous. 
There are the ruins of a temple on whose 
bricks is the name of Ur-ukh, probably the 
earliest monumental king of Chaldea. Ur 
was his capital, and this temple was dedi- 
cated to the moon-god, Hur-ki. 

Haran, where Terah tarried and died, was 
no safe place for a follower of Jehovah. 
Here the Chaldean tongue and idolatrous 
worship prevailed to a late time, and separa- 
tion unto God demanded entire sundering 
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of residential and even domestic ties. And 
so Abram was called, not only from the 


“land,” but from his “kindred and his 
father’s house.” 
Il. This lesson of separation, every- 


where emphatic in the Word of God, was 
the main object of the ceremonial code. 

“1 am the Lorp your God, which have 
separated you from other people. Ye shall 
therefore put difference between clean 
beasts and unclean, and between unclean 
fowls and clean: and ye shall not make 
your souls abominable by beast or by fowl, 
or by any manner of living thing that creep- 
eth on the ground, which I have separated 
from you as unclean. And ye shall be holy 
unto me: for I the Lorp am holy, and have 
severed you from other people, that ye 
should be mine.” (Lev. xx. 24-26; cf. xi. 
44-47.) 

The New Testament adds the spiritual 
interpretation of this law of separation. 
(2 Cor. vi. 14-18; vii. 1.) 

Ill. Only in such holy separation unto a 
holy God can true blessing be found. All 
compromise with. sin and worldliness for- 
feits the highest life, joy and power. To 
be half worldly is to be half holy. All mix- 
tures weaken both substances mixed. 
Hence God’s condemnation of luke-warm- 
ness, the result of being neither cold nor 
hot. ‘The great snare to believers in all 
ages has not been open and flagrant sin, 
which would be in most cases without 
hesitation resisted as beneath the character 
of a saint; but the border land of doubtful 
indulgence—the halfway house of Haran, 
the halting place of a worldly, selfish, car- 
nal conformity. 

This great lesson of separation is taught — 
most impressively in the marriage bond, 
God’s favorite figure for holy fellowship. 
This relation is, in its very nature, ex- 
clusive; to admit a third party is to de- 
stroy it. All rivalry is disloyalty; separa- 
tion from every other is essential to separa- 
tion unto husband or wife. Forsaking all 
others, each vows to cleave to the other 
only so long as both live. What a meta- 
phor to represent a believer’s bridal rela- 
tion to his Lord! And obviously the privi- 
lege and blessing of wedlock are insepara- 
ble from such separation and exclusion. In 
fact, all ties are separating and exclusive 
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in proportion to intimacy. As the tie be- 
comes closer, the circle becomes narrower 
and the obligation the more imperative. 


IV. Only as far as we are blessed our- 
selves, can we be a blessing to others. “I 
will bless thee and thou shalt be a blessing” 
is both God’s universal order and universal 
link of connection. There must be a suc- 
cession in all blessing. We are channels, 
but the channel needs a stream, and ex- 
cept it be full itself, how can it fill? It 
must contain, if it is to convey. We must 
thirst and come and drink, if, out of our in- 
ward parts, the living rivers are to flow 
(John vii. 37-39). All mission history 
shows that those who have imparted most 
blessing have been those who have received 
most, like William Carey, John Williams, 
George Bowen, Alexander Duff, David 
Livingstone, Eliza Agnew, Fidelia Fiske. 
James C. Hepburn, F. W. Baedeker, George 
Miller, Mrs. Booth, and a countless host. 


LOT’S CHOICE. 
(February 17, Genesis xiii. 1-13.) 


1. As the central thought of the pre- 
vious lesson was separation, that of the 
present lesson is warning against compro- 
mise. 

Throughout this passage Abram and Lot 
are designedly in contrast, one following 
the Lord fully; the other, half-heartedly. 


‘In Abram, faith ruled; in Lot, unbelief. 
In Abram, the spiritual; in Lot, the carnal. 


Abram had his eyes on the future and “én- 
dured as seeing him who is invisible.” Lot 
was ensnared by the present evil world, and 
by the fashion, the shifting stage scenery 
of this world which passeth away. 

After the fall, two different typical par- 
ties are always found, the seed of the ser- 
pent, or devil; and the seed of the woman, 
or Christ. From that time on, there has 
always been a contest for supremacy be- 
tween them—a conflict, represented in 
various ways and terms, the flesh and the 
spirit, carnal and spiritual, the world that 
now is and the world which is to come. 
“Two manner of people have always been 
struggling in the womb of time,” as Dr. 
McCosh says; “a Cain and an Abel, an 
Ishmael and an Isaac, an Esau and a Jacob.” 
These contests will continue until the final 
conquest by our Lord at the last day; and 
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even disciples themselves find the warfare 
constant and inevitable, the evil and the 
good striving for the mastery. 

Abram and Lot represent this struggle 
for supremacy in believers. No doubt Lot 
was a “righteous man,” as the Word of 
God teaches, but so compromised his piety 
by close alliance with the world, and con- 
formity to it, as to be well nigh overtaken 
with destruction, only escaping with life, 
losing all else. (1 Cor. iii. 12-15, seems to 
refer to this example of “being saved so 
as by fire.’’) 


Il. The security of the believer there- 
fore depends on maintaining separation. 
Note the phrases: “Abram went up out of 
Egypt, he and his wife and all that he had” 
—‘went even to Bethel; unto the place of 
the altar, and there Abram called on the 
name of the Lorp.” Afterward when the 
increase of flocks and herds caused strife, 
Abram took an unselfish and unworldly 
course. He deprecated all strife, and was 


-ready to promote peace, even by sacrifice of 


his own interests, and so he gave Lot the 
choice of the fairest and fattest pastures. 
In all this course, Abram gave the highest 
preference to God and the life of godliness. 
He abandoned Egypt—always a snare to 
believers; he went to Bethel, sacred as.a 
“house of God” as its name means—a place 
identified with worship—where he had 
built an altar (xii. 7, 8), and there again 
he consecrated the place and himself by 
prayer. 

Ill. The peril of the believer is worldhi- 
ness. Lot’s course is every way in con- 
trast. We hear nothing of his setting up 
any altar or calling on the name of the 
Lord. And when the time came for separa- 
tion for the sake of peace, and Abram had 
given him the chance to make a choice, how 
significantly we are told that he lifted up 
his eyes, saw the well-watered plain of Jor- 
dan, and chose that, notwithstanding the 
fact that in that plain stood the cities which 
were so wicked that their names have given 
an. eternal stamp of inexpressible wicked- 
ness to the sins which were rife among 
them. He “pitched his tent toward Sodom” 
—five words that ever since have stood for 
that wrong step whereby a disciple delib- 
erately chooses to be conformed to this 
world. 
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Lot had main reference to a good pasture 
for his flocks and herds, and forgot all 
about good pasture for his own soul. He 
took no warning of dangers, both bodily and 
spiritual. His choice was selfish and fleshly, 
and it proved a sad one, even ultimately for 
his temporal interests, for he left every- 
thing behind when he left Sodom. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 


(February 24, Genesis xv. 1, 5-16.) 


This is the beginning of formal covenant 
and as such should especially be studied. 
It is not the first mention of covenant, nor 
of covenant with Abram (xii. 1-3), but it 
belongs to the beginning of covenant rela- 
tions with the chosen family as represented 
in the “Father of the Faithful.” 

Three things stand out very conspicu- 
ously :— 

1. The great central promise: “I am thy 
shield and thy exceeding great reward.” 

2. The great central lesson of faith: “He 
believed in the Lord; and he counted it to 
him for ristteousnese” 

3.. The great confirmatory sign ue God, 
and seal of covenant. 


1. The central promise. Abram had been 
engaged in a’just war, in a righteous cause, 
in which by God’s help he was victor. And 
now the Lord appeared to him for his en- 
couragement, and the language of His mes- 
sage is naturally military in form, “I am thy 
shield.’”’ The excitement of the campaign 
was over, and the natural reaction brought 
despondency, and fear at the probable re- 
venge that would be planned against him. 
Conquered foes seldom rest until they have 
revenged themselves on their conquerors. 
The bitterness of defeat is a rankling poison 
in the blood. Jehovah therefore bids Abram 
not to fear, and assures him of His protec- 
tion and defence. He had given him vic- 
tory, and would take him permanently un- 
der His almighty shelter. It was a promise 
that might have inspired the Ninety-first 
Psalm. There is a militant side of all dis- 
cipleship, and God is needed as a Divine 
shield in this life-long conflict. 

II. Here is also the first great lesson in 
faith. These simple words, “Abram be- 
lieved in the Lord and he counted it to him 
for righteousness,” are a key to the whole 
after history of faith. Here for the first 
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time we meet three words: “believe,” 
“count,” and “righteousness”; and here for 
the first time we learn that righteousness is 
imputed to the believer on the ground of 
his faith—which is the leading truth of the 
whole Christian system. 

One other text belongs side by side with 
this, “The just [or righteous] shall live by 
his faith’ (Hab. ii. 4). Here we are told 


‘that, by faith, the righteous man lives—is 


made alive and kept alive. Now, it is a 
curious fact that both these great texts on 
faith are quoted three times in the New 
Testament, and in each case at the critical — 
points in the argument of an epistle. (Cf. 
Rom. i. 17; iii. 3; Gal. iti. 6, 11; Heb. x. 38, 
atid) asoaienzon) 

To keep in mind the exact relation that 
each instance of quotation bears to its sur- 
roundings, the emphasis must be changed as 
follows: In quoting Genesis xv. 6, the em- 
phasis in Romans is on counted; in Ga- 
latians, on believed; and in James, on right- 
eousness. In quoting Habakkuk ii. 4, the 
stress in Romans is on just; in Galatians, 
on faith; and in Hebrews, on live. Thus 
two great texts on faith are, like golden 
threads, woven into the very structure of 
the whole New Testament. 


III. Goa’s confirmatory sign and seal. 
Only so can we interpret the remarkable 
scene that follows (ver. 7-16). Abram 
seems to have asked for some sign— 
“Whereby shall I know?” And the Lord 
condescends to confirm his faith. He bade 
him take certain animals. They were di- 
vided into halves and the pieces laid oppo- 
site each other. After it was dark, Abram 
saw a burning lamp that passed between the 
pieces. Whenever two or more parties 
joined in a solemn compact, the ancient 
usage was to ratify the covenant by passing 
between the halves of a divided carcass, as 
though to invoke the judgments of God upon 
themselves if they did not faithfully observe 
the terms of the compact. Whatever else 
be obscure in this narrative, this, at least, 
is plain: Jehovah not only condescended to 
make a covenant with Abram, but to con- 
firm it after the manner of men. 

Aside from this, the scenery of the story 
is sublime. The darkness well represents 
the long period of bondage and affliction of 
the Hebrew people; the fowls that attacked 
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the carcasses, the foes that would have de- 
voured them; the effort which drove them 
away, the faith and prayer of those who 
defended God’s people and triumphed over 
their enemies, like Joshua and David. 


ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM. 
(March 8, Genesis xviii. 16.33.) 
Out of this thrilling story of the first 
great intercession, we select four lessons :— 


I. A believer may be the friend of God, 
and recipient of His confidence. 


Il. A believer may be an intercessor with . 


God in behalf of others. 
Ill. A believer may find rest in God, 
even as a righteous Judge. 
IV. A believer may prevail with God, 
even though he seems to fail. 


I. James emphasizes Abraham’s friend- 
ship with God, and our Lord teaches us that 
friendship is evidenced by intimate com- 
munications (John xv. 15). So the Lord 
showed His friendship for Abraham, “Shall 
I hide from Abraham that thing which I 
do?” “The father of the faithful” was one 
peculiarly blessed with the Divine intimacy. 
No other man seems to have come into re- 
lations so close, except Moses and Daniel. 
He is a noble example of how a believer 
may cultivate reverent and yet intimate per- 
sonal relations with God. And the secret, 
humanly speaking, seems to he in two 
things, faith and fidelity—faith in trusting 
implicitly, and fidelity in following con- 
stantly. No two things were more con- 
spicuous in Abraham. No believer ever 
illustrated both these traits more grandly. 

If any believer practically forfeits Divine 
friendship it is through distrust of God and 
disobedience to His will. All friendship is 
based on trust and harmony of wills; so far 
as either is lacking the foundations of all 
intimate fellowship. are lacking. And infi- 
nitely more so is it in our relations with 
Him Who may be to each one of us the 
“friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 

II. The privilege of friendship with 
God implies the privilege of intercession. 
Abraham “drew near’—what an expressive 
phrase! That is the first necessity in such 
prayer. Sodom was awfully wicked, but its 
entire destruction would involve any right- 
eous therein, and Lot and his family dwelt 
there, and Abraham supposed that many others 
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there were righteous. Little did he know 
how terrible was the iniquity of Sodom. 
His prayer is touching in its urgency and 
importunity. He begins by pleading for 
Sodom on the ground of fifty righteous, 
then forty-five, then forty, then thirty, then 
twenty, then ten, and he dared not go any 
further, for he had pledged himself to 
“speak yet but this once.” How significant 
that his own patience in pleading gave out 
before God’s patience in hearing! There is 
not a sign that the Lord would have been 
displeased had he gone’ en still pleading, 
and reduced the number to five, or even to 
one. And, for aught we know, had he kept 
on pleading, Sodom might have been 
spared! 


Ill. It is a blessed thought that, terrible 
as are God’s judgments, He is always right- 
eous. We may be compelled to stand in 
awe and see Him avenging Himself and 
His law by destroying the evil doers, but 
He always does right. There is no dark 
shadow on His character. His wrath is not 
antagonistic to His love, but equally a per- 
fection, and, in fact, a form of love. He 
is just as lovable in punishing as in par- 
doning. Benevolence always moves Him. 
Even in judging the persistent evil doer, He 
is showing love for holiness, truth, justice, 
and guarding the best interests of His uni- 
versal government. Goodness and severity 
are at one, and severity in God is goodness. 


IV. Prayer often prevails even when tt 
seems to fail. When the rain of fire was 
poured out on the cities of the plain, 
Abraham’s plea seemed wholly in vain. But 
it is carefully put on record that “it came to 
pass, when God destroyed the cities of the 
plain, that God remembered Abraham, and 
sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, 
when he overthrew the cities in the which 
Lot dwelt” (Gen. xix. 29). 

Divine justice could not spare Sodom, 
but even in this visitation of penalty, God 
remembered Abraham’s intercession in be- 
half of the righteous therein, and for his 
sake He not only sent out Lot with his wife 
and daughters, but He warned all his family, 
though some of them mocked. How pa- 
thetic the suggestion that, even in a condign 
act of judgment, unparalleled hitherto, save 
by the flood, the Lord did not forget one 
believer and his patient plea! 
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ECCEESIASL ES = 


This word. Ecclesiastes means preacher 
or teacher, and the book bearing the title 
is, in matter of fact, one set and systematic 
discourse. The theme stands first (G. 2553) 
after the title (i. 1). Then follows the 
introduction (i. 4-11), in which in general 
terms the theme is elaborated. This is fol- 
lowed by two divisions. In the first (i. 12— 
viii.) the preacher masses the evidences; 
and in the second (ix.—xi. 8) he declares 
th result. All this leads to a conclusion 
(xi. 9—xii.), in which the preacher cor- 
rects the false conclusions described by re- 
vealing the imperfect conception of life 
which gave rise to them. 

The theme of the book is the “Vanity” 
of everything “Under the Sun.” This is 
first announced, then proved from the 
preacher’s personal experience, and from 
his wide-reaching observation. Finally, by 
appeal and declaration he shows that the 
whole of life is only found as there is 
recognition of things above the sun as well 
as things under the sun; of things spiritual 
as well as material. 

It is a living book because it still faith- 
fully mirrors the experiences of those who 
dwell wholly in the material realm, and be- 
cause it makes the one and only appeal 
which being obeyed issues in correction of 
the despair. 

It may thus be divided :— 


i. 1-11. The theme stated. 
i. 12—viii. The evidences. 
ix.—xi. 8. The effect. 
xi. 9—xii. The correction. 


Friday, rst. Ecclesiastes i. 1-11. 


The first verse introduces us to the au- 
thor. Taken in conjunction with ver. 12, it 


*Dr. Morgan writes that in connection with his 
work in London it was easier for him to take 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon before 
Proverbs. Proverbs will therefore appear in our 
March issue. 


leaves no room for doubt that he is Solo- 
mon. In the statement of his theme he 
employs phrases which recur through the 
whole of the book: “vanity,” “what profit,” 
“ander the sun.” The statement is a decla- 
ration of the emptiness of life when it is 
wholly conditioned in material things— 
“under the sun.” In this first section we 
have beyond the declaration which consti- | 
tutes a text a more particular statement, yet 
in general terms of illustration. The gen- 
erations come and. go while the earth abides, 
The sun rises and sets. The wind moves 
in a ceaseless circuit. Rivers run into the 
sea only to be returned to the places from 
which they come. Man comes to the scene 
with desires which are never satisfied, and 
passes away into a land of forgetfulness. 
Some of the declarations are very remark- 
able for scientific accuracy, even in the 
light of latter day discoveries. The circuit 
of the wind to the south and back again to 
the north is as to our own times a fact of 
but recent discovery. The returning of rivers 
to the mountains by evaporation is also of 
but recent discovery. Yet the intention of 
this whole passage is to impress upon the 
mind the fact of the constant grind of the 
mechanism of the universe in the midst of 
which man lives his day briefly, and passes 
out to forget and to be forgotten. This is 
still the view to which men of science come 
who lose their vision of the spiritual reali- 
ties which constitute the upper half of hu- 
man life. 


From Dean Perowne: 


A man of ripe wisdom and mature ex- 
perience, he takes us into his confidence. 
He unclasps the secret volume, and invites 
us to read it with him. He lays before us 
what he has been, what he has thought and 
done, what he has seen and felt and suf- 
fered ; and then he asks us to listen to the 
judgment which he has deliberately formed 
on a review of the whole. 


Bible Notes. 


Saturday, 2nd. Ecclesiastes i. 12—ii. 11. 


‘The discourse now proceeds to state the 
grounds upon which such conclusions have 
been arrived at. They are twofold. First, 
the actual experiences of the king; and 
secondly, as the widespread observation of 
other men and of matters in general. Com- 
mencing with his own experience, he states 
‘in the present paragraph the vanity of 
knowledge, of mirth, of wealth. As to 
knowledge, he had applied his heart to seek 
and search out all the works done under 
the sun, and had come to the conclusion 
that they were all vanity, and that know- 
ledge of them was grief. Knowledge un- 
illumined by spiritual consciousness is ut- 
terly unsatisfied. Turning from the pur- 
suit of knowledge to the pathway of pleas- 
ure, the king had given himself up to mirth, 
seeking the false stimulus of wine. In this 
also he had been disappointed, finding that 
mirth was madness, and all pleasure incom- 
petent to satisfy. He next turned to his 
great possessions, attempting to make such 
use of them as to bring satisfaction not 
found elsewhere. He surrounded himself 
with every kind of luxury, gathered large 
possessions, gave himself over to music 
and to women, allowing full rein to all his 
desires. All this also he had found to be 
vanity, nothing but a striving after wind, 
and he had again been driven to the con- 
clusion that there was no profit under the 
sun. 


From Margaret Bottome: 


This man really did get to the top in 
every way—wiser than any other man of 
his time; far richer than any other; and 
having every beautiful thing that money 
could give him. But it was all me. I 
gathered me silver and gold; I made me 
gardens, etc. It was all for himself, 
and the end was, as he said, vanity and 
vexation of spirit. And that will be the end 
of any selfish man or woman. The perfect 
opposite of this was that great man St. 
Paul. There was no me in his assertions, 
but “Not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And 
when he came to die, you hear the ringing, 
triumphant shout of a conqueror: “I have 
fought a good fight; henceforth a crown!” 
Study these two characters—the end of the 
me life and the end of the not J life, and 
choose the latter instead of vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 
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Sunday, 3rd. Ecclesiastes ti. 12-27. 


Once again he had tried a new pathway. 
He turned himself from the things that 
were almost exclusively physical to those 
of the mind. These were better, and he 
found that “wisdom excelleth folly.’ Yet 
he also perceived that “one event happeneth 
to all,” both the fool and the wise pass on 
to death, so that this also ended in dis- 
appointment as keen as the others: He 
then summarizes the results of his own 
experience of life “under the sun” in the 
terrible words: “I hated life ....I hated 
all my labor .... under the sun.” The 
very exercise of wisdom resulted in the 
gathering of results into which the toiler 
did not enter, but which he left to another. 
Everything was vanity. The ultimate con- 
clusion of his own experience was that 
there was nothing better than to eat and 
drink. The mental attitude to God which 
is not the result of direct spiritual fellow- 
ship is clearly revealed in these conclusions 
of the preacher. He does not deny His ex- 
istence, but recognizes Him as an -intelli- 
gent Force operating purely for His own 
pleasure without any reference to the satis- 
faction of the lives of men. Everything is 
vanity. To live under the sun is to decide 
at last that the natural thing to do is to 
take what comes. Materialism necessarily 
becomes fatalism. 


From William L. Watkinson: 


“Him that is good before God.” He that 
is before God is good. We may be good in 
our own esteem, and yet not be really so. 
The way in which we sometimes mistake 
ourselves is altogether pitiable. We reckon 
ourselves handsome, clever, and good; and 
our friends smile—our friends being right. 
We need not waste words touching the 
fact and power of self-deception. 


Monday, 4th. Ecclesiastes ii. 


The vanity of life under the sun is, evi- 
denced not merely in the experience of the 
preacher himself, but in the wider outlook 
which he has been able to take. He now 
gives us some of the results of that learn- 
ing in the process of which he had found 
no personal satisfaction. And first he 
speaks in greater detail of that mechanism 
of the universe to which he had referred 
at the opening of his discourse. There is 
everywhere a ceaseless routine. Though 
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we have often read some parts of his de- 
scription as though they were the words of 
wisdom, there is no doubt that his ceaseless 
reiteration of the words, “a time....a 
time ....a time,’ are intended to indicate 
his sense of the monotony of things rather 
than of their variety. Through all ex- 
periences men have to pass because the 
time comes for them. The doctrine of 
God deduced from such a conception of the 
universe is that of a Being Who is abso- 
lutely inexorable, and from Whom there 
can be no escape. He is One Who has set 
eternity in the heart of man, that is, 
created deep and passionate longings there, 
and yet has given to man no capacity for 
finding the thing for which he seeks; and, 
moreover, there is no escape from this in- 
exorable order. The issue of all this is 
confusion rather than order: In the place 
of judgment and of righteousness wicked- 
ness exists; and the conclusion arrived at 
is that after all man is no better than the 
beasts. It must be remembered that all 
this is absolutely true in the case of men 
who have no commerce with God through 
revelation. To discover Him in the uni- 
verse, and recognize Him is not to be at 
peace with Him, but to be filled.rather with 
the sense of the vanity of all things, and 
the impossibility of escape. 


From C. W.P. Park: 


Eternity set in-my heart! Have I heard 
the voice within me which testifies to eter- 
nity and God? Have I attended to it? 
Have I sought satisfaction for the longings 
which it awakens? As a tree falls, so it 
lies; and some one adds: As a tree leans, 
so it falls. Which way does my nature 


“How much is that estate worth?” said 
one gentleman to another, as they drove 
along. “I don’t know,” was the reply; “but 
TI can tell you what it cost the owner. It 
cost him his soul.” The soul, with eternity 
set in it, sold and lost for a wretched estate 
upon the world! What profit can there be 
to a man in such an exchange as that? 


Tuesday, 5th. Ecclesiastes iv. 


From this general survey the preacher 
returns to examine the condition of the 


beings whom he has described as being no’ 


better than the beasts. He looks out upon 
them, and sees them in suffering and con- 
cludes that death or non-existence is pre- 
ferable to life. He declares, moreover, that 
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toil-is nothing worth, as it produces envy 
and striving.. This leads him further to 
declare the vanity of success under such 
conditions. The wealthy man stands alone 
and in his loneliness is more helpless than 
are the poor, who yet have comrades. And 
finally, this leads him to declare the empti- 
ness of kingship. The old king who has 
become foolish is set aside for the youth 
who is yet poor and wise. This last re- 
flection is not one of satisfaction, but of 
cynical despair, for the preacher declares 
“this also is vanity, and a striving after 
wind.” 


From Joseph Parker: 


Say not that death is better than life, 
lest you sacrifice an eternal truth to a fleet- 
ing and deceptive appearance. The terms, 
Life and Death, should indeed be employed 
cautiously. Who knows what Life is? Who 
can define with any approach to exhaustive- 
ness the ghastly term, Death? When we 
sav Life, it is impossible we can mean it 
all, because we do not know its whole 
scope; we can therefore but mean a part 
of it, an appearance, a transient flash. 
When we say Death, we can only mean 
some hint at it, a passing shadow, a dark 
specter, a chilling wind; Death in its com- 
pleteness and reality is a term which it is 
impossible for us to realize or define. 


Wednesday, 6th. Ecclesiastes v. 1-7. 


The observation of the religious life 
brings no truer satisfaction. In this brief 
passage there is no contempt for religion 
expressed, but there is absolutely no joy 
or satisfaction manifest. The life is wholly 
conditioned under the sun. The recogni- 
tion of God is always irksome. This is 
based largely upon the conception of God 
which is the inevitable outcome of such 
life, that conception which we have already 
seen manifest in the previous words of the 
king. All the things which he advances 
here are good so far as they -go, but they 
all need something added to them before 
they can finally express the qualities of the 
religious life which give rest to the soul. 
There is nothing present here other than a 
caution based on fear. Brief phrases taken 
from these words will reveal the truth of 
them. “Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the house of God,” “Be not rash with thy 
mouth,’ “When thou vowest.... defer 
not to pay,” “Fear God.” ; 
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From Joseph Parker: 


If we do not vow in one direction it may 
be because we are anxious to vow in another 
—that is to say, if we do not vow in prayer 
it may be that we may take larger license 
to sin. A very careful distinction should 
be made here by the spiritual student. Not 
to vow may be not to incur responsibility ; 
at the samie time, abstinence from vowing 
in an upward and heavenly direction may 
be a kind of negative vow to enjoy larger 
moral freedom from religious restraint. 
Let a man examine himself and be honest 
in his decisions upon this great subject. 


Thursday, 7th. Ecclesiastes v. 8-20. 


Turning again to a general survey of 


‘the conditions under which men live, the 


preacher appeals against surprise at op- 
pression. His reason for the appeal shows 
how low his conception of God is. He de- 
clares that all these things are known to 
One Who is higher than the high, and the 
deduction which he draws is that He does 
not interfere, that all iniquities are part of 


-the great system. Yet the prosperous are 


not to be envied, for the man who has 
possessions does not possess them. Others 
eat them, and he beholds them merely. 
Indeed, the very care of wealth becomes 
a reason of restlessness. In view of all 
these things there is but one attitude, which 
the preacher advises: Do not hoard any- 
thing, but enjoy it. The only answer which 
God gives a man is the joy he finds in eat- 
ing and drinking and using for himself the 
things which he possesses. It is the advice 
of pure selfishness, but it is always given 
by those who live wholly “under the sun.” 


From Robert Collyer: 


There was an error in this man’s method 
of testing life, that I suspect to be at the 
root of much of the weariness that is still 
felt; and that is, the man does not seem 
to have tried to be happy in making others 
happy, in bringing one gleam more of glad- 
ness, or one pulse more of life, into any 
soul save his own. In the sad days re- 
corded here, nature, books, men, women, 
were worth to him just what they could 
do for him. When he gave up being good, 
and took to being wise, he never more 
drank at that fountain which is the source 
of all true blessedness, but made his wis- 
dom a cistern; and, lo! it was cracked and 
fissured in every direction. He gave up 
the present sense of God in the soul ; the 
high uses of worship; the inspiration hid- 
den in great books; the deep blessedness of 
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being father, husband, friend, teacher, 
patriot, and reformer; buried himself in his 
harem; turned a deaf ear to all the plead- 
ings of his better angel; and, when he had 
come to this, who can wonder that all was 
vanity? 


Friday, 8th. Ecclesiastes vi. 


The preacher knows prosperity experi- 
mentally far better than poverty. More- 
over, by observation he is more familiar 
with men of wealth than the poor man; 
and, therefore, he returns to a declaration 
of the sorrows of the wealthy. A man 
possessing cannot possess. Lacking noth- 
ing of all he desires, yet he cannot eat 
thereof. That is to say, there is a craving 
and desire within him which none of these 
things can appease. If a man be sur- 
rounded by children and yet at last have 
no burial it is better that he never should 
have been born. Though he continue for 
two millenniums and enjoy no good during 
their passing, what advantage is there in it, 
for- death is the final goal? In a pregnant 
phrase he expresses the emptiness of 
wealth. The wandering of desire tells the 
story of the life of restless attempt to 
possess the deepest by the use of material 
things possessed. After all man is man, 
and nothing more, and there is no value 
in his. contending with the Mightier One. 
If the afterward of life be uncertain, who 
can tell what is good for its experience? 
The evident thought of the preacher is that 
the more a man possesses under the sun, 
the more profoundly conscious does he be- 
come of the vanity and vexation of it all. 


From Frederick Temple: 


The preacher acknowledges all that hu- 
man labor can do, and then he declares that, 
after all, “that which hath been is named 
already, and it is known that it is man.” 
It is man! You have accumulated know- 
ledge, you have accumulated wealth, you 
have enormously increased your power over 
all the material world that has been given 
to you for dominion. All this is very won- 
derful; and yet, after all—and it is with a 
touch of that humor which runs through 
all the book—he says, “You are but man.” 
You are but man after all. All these things 
are adjuncts, all these things they may be 
wonderful to behold, they may make you 
glorious in men’s eyes, you may win .a 
great reputation, you may add largely to the 
comfort of human life, and yet the question 
still remains, What is all this? You are 
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but a man after all! What are you the 
better for it? Are you really a better man 
in consequence? Are you really wiser? 
Are you really happier? Is your conscience 
more at ease? Do you find that the curses 
of life and the pains of life are diminished? 
There may be some gain, and yet still are 
you more a man than you were? 


Saturday, 9th. Ecclesiastes vi. I-14. 


The preacher now proceeds to the in- 
culcation of indifference toward all the facts 
of life as the only attitude which is in the 
least likely to be satisfactory. This he first 
does in the present section by a series of 
maxims. In all of these there is an ele- 
ment of truth, and yet here they express 
the gravest pessimism, the bitterest disap- 
pointment. “A good name is better than 
precious ointment,’ and yet “the day of 
death is better than the day of .... birth’; 
and if there is connection between these 
two statements, the despair of the preacher 
is seen as he evidently means to infer that 
birth means an opportunity for losing the 
good name, while death closes such op- 
portunity. He continues by declaring that 
mourning and sorrow are better than feast- 
ing and mirth, because they serve to keep 
the heart steady or wise, while the latter 
make it excited and foolish. For the same 
reason rebuke is better than laughter. The 
issue of all this is that the patient in spirit 
is better than the proud in spirit, which in 
this connection simply means that the man 
who can be stoical and indifferent is better 
than the man who is attempting to rise and 
tule. Therefore he urges suppression of 
the passion of anger, and that there shall 
be no wasted lament over former days. 
Wisdom, that is this power of being in- 
different and cautious, is good. He finally 
calls upon men to consider the work of God 
Who has placed prosperity and adversity 
side by side with.the deliberate intention to 
hide from man the issues of his own life. 
Therefore, take things as they come. In 
prosperity be joyful, and in adversity be 
thoughtful. 


From William Simpson: 


It must not for one moment be supposed 
that laughter, the house of mirth, and the 
house of feasting. are in themselves. sinful. 
Laughter is good, but sorrow is better; the 
house of feasting is good, but the house of 
mourning is better. Sorrow and the house 
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of mourning are more profitable for our 
eternal welfare than laughter, or mirth, or 
feasting. It is not sinful to laugh and to 
share innocent mirth, or to sit at the festive 
board; but when laughter, mirth, or feast- 
ing becomes the chief good on earth—the 
sum and substance of life’s joys—the mind 
is carried away from the more substantial 
duties of life, and the spirit acquires a dis- 
taste of the sterner realities of human ex- 
istence, and the soul a disrelish of spiritual 
things. 


Sunday, roth. Ecclesiastes vii. 15-20. 


All this general inculcation of indiffer- 
ence is now emphasized by particular illus- 
tration. Righteousness does not always 
pay. Wickedness sometimes does. There- 
fore, morality is to be a thing of calculation. 
Men are urged to walk the middle way. 
“Be not righteous overmuch .... be not 
overmuch wicked.” Overmuch righteous- 
ness may end in destruction. Overmuch 
wickedness cuts short the days. It is the 
calm, calculating, self-centered morality of 
the materialist. Moreover, if men are to 
find any satisfaction they are to remember 
that there are no righteous men, and to 
turn a deaf ear to tales. A word of per- 
sonal testimony still further urges the value 
of this attitude of indifference. The 
preacher had tried other ways. He had de- 
termined to be wise, but had failed. He 
had turned to find out by personal experi- 
ence that wickedness is folly, and in one 
graphic and startling picture revealing the 
depths to which he had passed, he gives the 
issue. He had found a thing more bitter 
than death even, the evil woman. After 
all the excesses of material life, therefore, 
his final conclusion about humanity is that 
one man in a thousand is to be found, but 
that not one woman in that number can be 
found. It is a word full of cynicism, but 
it is the word of a man who has lived the 
life which according to his own philosophy 
is that of the beast. 


From Robert Collyer: 


“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” cries 
the first preacher. “Blessed are the poor, 
blessed are the mourners, blessed are the 
quiet, blessed are the hungry: for the right, 
blessed are the giving and forgiving, 
blessed are the pure-hearicd, blessed are 
the peacemakers, and blessed are the suf- 
ferers for the right,” cries the second. “That 
which befalleth a beast, befalleth a man,” 
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cries the first. “The very hairs of your 
head are numbered,” cries the second. 
~ there is no knowledge nor wisdom nor 
device in the grave,” cries the first. “I go 
to prepare a place for you; and I will come 
again, and take you to myself, that where 
I am there ye may be also,” cries the 
second, 


Monday, 11th. Ecclesiastes viit. 


In this division, dealing with the evi- 
dences of the vanity of life, the preacher 
sets forth certain deductions. The highest 
wisdom is submission to things as they are. 
Who knows anything? he asks. There- 
fore, it is good to recognize. the king’s 
authority and yield to it; to recognize the 
inevitableness of all things, and submit to 
them; to recognize the absolute certainty 
of death, and to abandon one’s self to that 
certainty. Yet in the doing of all this 
there will abide in the heart the recognition 
of abounding injustice. It is manifest in 
all the ways of men. In a clause which is 
intended to be a saving one, he declares its 
existence, but absolutely denies its activity. 
And what is the ultimate issue of all such 
convictions? “I commended mirth, be- 
cause a man hath no better thing under the 
sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry.” And this because wisdom is 
elusive. Man cannot know, therefore he 
need not try, and should abandon himself 
to the sensual! pleasures of the moment. 
It is all true if a man live “under the sun.” 


From Urijah Rees Thomas: 


“There is no discharge in that war.” The 
dark thought in these words is the inevita- 
bleness of death. Centuries apart, Solomon 
and Paul likened death to a battle—an un- 
avoidable war—but the difference is very 
marked. To Solomon it was an unavoid- 
able calamity, for in the strife it seemed 
that man must be the victim, and death the 
conqueror; whilst to Paul the conflict was 
also unavoidable—but death was the enemy 
to be destroyed, and man the warrior who 
would triumph! Yet to Solomon and Paul 
alike (as indeed to all of us—for let us be 
warned by the great seer who tells us that 
“all men think all men mortal, but them- 
selves”) that event of death is inevitable. 
Dying, it seems, is a war in which, while 
martyrs are volunteers, we are all pressed 
men, and have to take our solemn places 
in the advancing, and then dimly receding 
ranks. The richest can obtain no substitute. 
The greatest are not exempt. There is no 
discharge in that war. Hence the death roll 
of another year has illustrious names. 
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In view of the evidences of the truth of 
the affirmation, “vanity .... all is vanity,” 
the preacher now turns to the effect of this 
fact on the mind of the man living “under 
the sun.” He extols this worldly wisdom, 
which he has already inculcated, and then 
exemplifies this method. In our present 
section he defends this wisdom, and ex- 
tols it. First of all it is to be remembered 
that all things are in the hand of God. Of 
course his doctrine of God is that already 
dealt with in the earlier part of the dis- 
course. The fact now is that these things 
being in His hand, men do not know them, 
nor can they. The only certain thing is 
that there is one event to all, righteous and 
wicked, clean and unclean, the worshiper 
and the man who fails in worship, the good 
and the sinner, the swearer and the man 
that fears an oath. All these are really 
evil, with madness in their heart in life, 
and move to death. There is some hope 
in life, and yet all life at last passes into 
the utter failure of death. Therefore, there 
is nothing for it other than to enter into 
the present life, to eat and drink, and to 
dress, to enter into the experiences of the 
lif- of vanity, for there is nothing. beyond 
it. Everything is to be done in the present 
moment, and for the present moment with 
might, because there is cessation beyond. 
Still further, there is very little advantage: 
in the things which men count advan— 
tageous. Swiftness, and strength, and wis-- 
dom, and skill, of what value are they in 
view of the fact that as fishes and birds are 
snared unawares, so at any moment the end 
of all may come? Wisdom under the sun 
is granted to be of such relative value, but 
in the long issues it is of little worth. 


From H. A. Kennedy: 


Better is the meanest cur while he has 
breath to bark than the king of beasts one 
moment after the muscles of his heart have 
ceased to work. More to be admired is the 
poorest and most insignificant among men 
whose life is an honest reality, than the 
cleverest or best-born mortal whose life is 
a sham. More powerful is a movement in- 
spired by God’s breath,—which is as scien- 
tific a definition of life as we can come at, 
—stronger in any such movement, however 
weak it may appear, than all the moun- 
tainous deadweight of material interests 
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and prejudices that 


it has to force out of 
the way. . 


Wednesday, 13th. Ecclesiastes ix. 17—%. 


How then does worldly wisdom work? 
The preacher shows that its first manifesta- 
tion is that of discretion based upon selfish- 
ness. This section is a series of brief say- 
ings which are of the nature of proverbs 
laying down axioms, and enjoining habits. 
“One sinner destroyeth much good.” Dead~ 
flies spoil the ointment. Do not manifest 
your folly. Do not fight against the ruler; 
yield to him. It is admitted that rulers are 
often foolish, and put into office foolish 
Do not make the weapons of your 
If your weapon is blunt, 
use strength, but be careful. Do not charm 
the serpent that has bitten you. Do not 
talk. Do not do too much. Be temperate. 
Be diligent. Be accommodating. Be cau- 
tious. This is a very condensed analysis 
of this section. The preacher had no idea 
of stating things so bluntly as this, but 
these are the thoughts underlying the more 
stately. language of the discourse. They 
are plausible indeed, and there is an ele- 
ment of truth and value in them, but taken 
as a whole they are such things as men 
with no vision of the spiritual will accept. 
They constitute the essence of worldly wis- 
dom. The inspiration of the whole of them 
is selfishness. All that is valuable in them 
might be otherwise inspired, but here they 
are the outcome of convictions already ex- 
pressed, that in view of the vanity and 
emptiness of life, man’s only wise course is 
that of entering into the present moment 
in all its fullness, and abandoning all at- 
tempt after deeper satisfaction. 


From H. Wonnacott: 


“Whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent shall 
bite him.” This proverb is given us by a 
man who brings it out of his own heart, for 
he had felt the bite of the serpent himself. 
There was scarcely a hedge upon which he 
did not set his foot, and there were few pen- 
alties of sin which he did not feel. Although 
every means was at his command for avoid- 
ing sin’s consequences, he felt the serpent’s 
sting; and if you will take his experience 
of sin, and rest satisfied in his verdict on it, 
it will save you from untold sorrow and 
infinite regrets. 


men. 
own destruction. 


Thursday, 14th. Ecclesiastes xi. 1-8. 


The method of worldly wisdom is not 
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that of discretion only; it is, moreover, that 
of diligence, and this passage urges such 
diligence. Again we have taken more than © 
one text out of this passage to preach the 
truth of God from, and therein we do not 
necessarily do wrong, for there are high 
spiritual applications of all these things. It 
must, however, be remembered that here 
they are related to the outlook which has 
characterized the whole discourse. We 
have not yet reached, though we are fast 
approaching it, the point of correction. 
The whole of this may be summarized by 
saying that it teaches the necessity for dili- 
gence in the midst of the things of this life. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters” is an 
injunction to the toil that makes harvest 
possible. “Give a portion to seven” is ad- 
vice to use all opportunity speculatively, be- 
cause one does not know what calamities 
there may be ahead, and because it is well 
to have provided beforehand for such con- 
tingencies. All this is followed by advice 
not to waste time attempting to decide im- 
probable things; and finally the words of 
ver. 6 and 7 may be expressed in latter-day 
language as, Get at it, Keep at it, Make 
hay while the sun shines. Almost weirdly 
this -section setting forth the value and 
method of worldly wisdom ends in the 
same wail of disappointment which has 
characterized the whole of the discourse. 
“If a man live many years, let him rejoice 
in them all; but let him remember the days 
of darkness, for they shall be many. All 
that cometh is vanity.” 


From Professor Elmslie: 


“Cast thy bread upon the water.” Send 
your ships to one harbor and to another. 
Do not too anxiously ask which is the least 
stormy sea, which is the harbor where 
there are fewest rocks at the entrance. Put 
your money into a number of ventures; do 
not be too timid, do not be too cautious; 
use a large-hearted, statesmanlike breadth 
and profuseness and liberality in your enter- 
prise and in your activity, and in the end 
your bread will come back to you—it will 
come back in large and wide profit. Again, 
in your benevolence, in your kindness, in 
your readiness to help a partner or a client, 
or even to do a good turn to a poor neigh- 
bor, do not be calculating just whether you 
must do it or whether you must not. Do 
not say to yourself: “Now this is the 
seventh time I have helped a man in trou- 
ble, lent him money or given him my name 
to carry him through a crisis, and seven is 
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th: perfect number; I have done as much 
as I ought. Now here comes the eighth 
man who wants me to help him. It is too 
much; I am not going to do it.” Ecclesi- 
astes says, “Give to the seventh, do a good 
turn to the eighth.” And it appeals to 
common sense. 


Friday, 15th. Ecclesiastes xi. 8—xii. 


This is the last- division of the book. Its 
first word like the first word of the Mani- 
festo of the King in later days indicates the 
true thought and desire of God for man: 
“Rejoice.” A statement of life which in- 
cludes all of truth recognized in the dis- 
course, and yet which far transcends the 
whole of it, is first made. A man is to en- 
ter into life, his own life, and his present 
life, with avidity; and he is constantly to 
do so in the sight of God, remembering his 
relationship to Him. Judgment here does 
not mean punishment, but verdict.. Every- 
thing is to be tested first by the supremacy 
of God. To attempt to find Him through 
the medium of our self-pleasing use of life 
is utterly to fail. To enthrone Him first 
and then to attempt to find life through 
Him is to-cancel forever the word “vanity.” 
The preacher then proceeds in language full 
of poetic beauty to urge the young to re- 
“member the Creator. We then reach the 
epilogue of the sermon. It first repeats the 
theme as announced at the beginning, and 
tells how the preacher through study and 
diligence still attempted to teach the people 
knowledge; and finally, in the concluding 
two verses a great statement of truth is 
made, understanding and acting upon which 
the pessimistic views of life resulting from 
materialism will never be known. At the 
center is this statement, “This is the whole 
of man.” The word “duty” has no real 
place in the sentence. What is the whole 
of man? “To fear God and keep his com- 
mandments.” To do this is 'to find life not 
merely under the sun, but over it as well, 
to pass from the imperfect hemisphere into 
the whole sphere. To do this is to have 


light upon the facts and problems of life 


which otherwise are dark and dismal. 


Anon: 


One beautiful spring morning there came 
a songster, and perched himself on the 
branch of a tree, and swung himself back- 
ward and forward, and poured out his heart 
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in a glad song. There was a mole working 
under the sod just below, and he heard the 
song of this bird, and pushing his nose up 
through the turf he called out, “Oh, bird, 
why are you making such a noise?” And 
the bird made answer, “Oh, Mr. Mole, the 
sunlight is so beautiful, and the air is so 
refreshing, and the world is so lovely that 
my heart is filled with gladness, and I can- 
not but sing.’ “The world full of beauty?” 
said the mole. “There is no beauty 
in it at all. Everything in the earth is 
absolutely worthless. I have lived under 
its sod all my life; I have dug holes in it, 
and tunneled it in every direction, and I 
know the earth thoroughly, and know there 
are only two things in the earth—grass 
roots, and fish worms; nothing more.” 
Said the bird: “Come up, Mr. Mole, out 
from under the sod into the light, into the 
presence of the sun, and you will find that 
you must sing; you cannot do otherwise.” 
That is Ecclesiastes—live under the sun, 
with the face always towards the earth; live 
beneath the sod, like that mole, and there 
is nothing in it. It is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. Come up above the sun into the 
light, and the presence of God, and all will 
be well, and your mouth will be filled with 
a song. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


Around no book has more controversy 
been waged than around this. The ques- 
tion at issue is as to its place and value in 
Holy Scripture. While there are different 
varieties of each, the interpretations may be 
divided into two main classes, the material 
and mystical. Without staying to deal with 
the many interpretations of either kind, may 
it not be true that the gravest mistake has 
been that of imagining that either method 
in itself exhausts the meaning? On the ex- 
treme left are those who declare it to be 
simply a voluptuous Eastern love song. On 


_ the extreme right are those who at once 


say it is a portrayal of the love existing 
between Christ and His Church. To take 
the second view first. Whatever the Holy 
Spirit may have caused this to be written 
for as ultimate value it is perfectly certain 
that Solomon did not see in it all that such 
interpreters find there. I am not denying 
that these things are there for us, but 
merely that Solomon did not write to set 
forth these things, for the Mystery of the 
Church was a hidden one under the whole 
economy of Hebraism. On the other hand, 
if some mystical value is recognized as 
lying within the purpose of the writer, the 
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songs are at once saved from the possi- 
bility of being charged with voluptuousness. 

In order to understand the value of the 
book it seems to me best to recognize a 
necessary basis in fact, and an increasing 
understanding of the deepest values with 
the process of the centuries. 

The basis of fact we shall find by recog- 
nizing that these songs are idyls, and that 
behind them is the actual story of the woo- 
ing and winning of a bride. As Dr. Moul- 
ton lucidly points out, the idylic form does 
not proceed in consecutive order in its de- 
scription, and it is necessary to construct 
the story by careful examination of the 
songs themselves. 

The songs themselves then first of all set 
forth the love existing between bride and 
bridegroom. 

Now, the thought of the relationship of 
bride and bridegroom as setting forth that 
existing between Jehovah and Israel is pe- 
culiarly Hebrew. In the prophets this is 
subsequently made clearly manifest. More- 
over, Jewish expositors have so interpreted 
these songs, and it is certainly easily prob- 
able that Solomon had some such intention 
in mind. 

In the New Dispensation, that of the 
Church, the same figure is the most glo- 
rious in setting forth the nature of the re- 
lation existing between Christ and His 
Church. Some of the most sainted writers 
of the Christian Church have interpreted 
these songs in the light of this New Testa- 
ment truth, such, for instance, as Ruther- 
ford and McCheyne. Dr. Adeney, in the 
Expositor’s Bible, while arguing against the 
mystical interpretation, yet says, “It may 
be maintained that the experience of Chris- 
tians has demonstrated the aptness of the 
expression of the deepest spiritual truths 
in the imagery of the Song of Solomon.” 
His later contention that New Testament 
writers make no use of the poem in this 
way is of no weight, for we believe in the 
ever-increasing light upon the deepest val- 
ues of the earlier Scriptures. The fact that 
Solomon has no intention of setting forth 
the relation between Christ and His Church 
is of no moment. If through the songs of 
human love he did intend to set forth the 
spiritual idea of the love between Jehovah 
and His ideal people, the fulfilment of the 
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thought of the songs would come with the _ 
working out into history of the realization 
of that purpose. 

The songs should be treated then first 
as simple and yet sublime songs of human 
affection. When they are thus understood, 
reverently the thoughts may be lifted into 
the higher value of setting forth the joys 
of the communion between the spirit of man 
and the Spirit of God, and ultimately be- 
tween the whole Church and Christ. 

In these notes I propose to do nothing 
more than to indicate the speakers in each 
case. As songs of human love they need 
no other exposition. As songs of the spirit- 
ual life they are better interpreted experi- 
mentally than in any other way. 


Saturday, 16th. Song of Songs i. 1-6. 
The Titre. 1. 1. 
A. THE MARRIAGE. 


I. The Shulammite and the Virgins. 
i. 2-6. Ready for the Wedding. 


iii. 7. 


i. The Bride. i. 2-4a. Awaiting 
the Wedding. ; 
u. ‘The Virgins. i. 4b. Wo the: 


Bride. 
ii. The Bride. i. 4c. 
groom’s home. 


In the Bride- ~ 


iv. Dhe Virgins: i 4d) outhe 
Bridegroom. 
v. The Bride. i. 4é-6. 
a. To the Bridegroom. i. 4e. 
by Do thes Vitesse ome 


Sunday, 17th. Song of Songs. i. 7—1i. 7. 
Il. The Bride and the Bridegroom. 
19 711.0! 
i) BhesB rides ies 
ii. The Bridegroom. i. 8-10. 
tl. (Lhe™ Virgins.) 2 lise fomthe 
Bride. 


iv. The Bride. i. 12-14. 

v. The Bridegroom. i. 15. 
vit jDhe) Brides si) d6=iele 
vil. The Bridegroom. ii, 2, 
viii. The Bride. ii. 3-6. 


Ill. The Singer. ii. 7. 

Monday, 18th. Song of Songs ii. 8-17. 

ii. 8—vii. 9, 

I. Memories of the Wooing. ii. 
rink, 


B. Tue BerrorHat. 
fo 


Bible 


i. The Bride. ii. 8-14. How the 
Beloved came. 
ii. The Brothers. ii. 15.  Inter- 
rupting the Wooing. 
ie hem Bride. st. 16, 17) “An: 


swering the Wooer. 


Tuesday, 19th. Song of Songs iii. 1-5. 


iv. The Bride. Her dreams after 
the Wooing. iti. 1-4. 
Veueslhesoingers sain 5: 


Wednesday, 20th. Song of Songs iii. 6-11. 


I= The Betrothal” im: 6—v, 1. 
i he sSinger,- in, 6-11. kre 
Coming of Solomon. 
Thursday, 21st. Song of Songs iv. 1-7. 
ii. Solomon. iv. 1-15. The Pro- 


posal. 


Friday, 22nd. Song of Songs iv. 8—v. 1. 


iiesolomon. iv. 1-155" Dhe Pro- 
posal. (Continued.) 

iii. The Bride. iv. 16. The Ac- 
ceptance. 

iv. Solomon. v. 1. 


a. To the Bride. la. 
b. To his retinue. 1b. 


Saturday, 23rd. Song of Songs v. 2-7. 


III. Experiences following Betrothal. 
v. 2—vil. 9. 
i. The Bride. v. 2—vi. 3. The 
Maiden’s troubled dream. 
a. The coming of the Beloved 
in the night. v. 2-5. 
b. The Door opened, but’ the 
Beloved vanished. v. 6a. 
ce. Her Search. v. 6b—vi. 2. 
’ 1. Out in the streets. 6b. 
2. The ill-treatment of the 
watchmen. 7. 
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Sunday, 24th. Song of Songs v. 8—vi. 3. 


3. Appeal to the women of 
Jerusalem. 8. 

4. Their answer. 9. 

5. Her description of her 


Beloved. 10-16. 
6. Inquiry of the women. 
wit, Il 


7. Wer answer. vi. 2. 


d. She awakes. vi. 3. 


Song of Songs vi. 4-13. 
4—vii, 9, 


Monday, 25th. 


ii. Solomon. — vi. His 
Musing. 
a. Description of the Shulam- 
mite. vi. 4-9a. 
b. Effect upon the virgins of 
the vision of her. vi. 
9b-13. 


Tuesday, 26th. Song of Songs vit. 1-9. 
c. Continued description. 


Wednesday, 27th. Song of Songs vit. 
Vill. 3. 


TO— 


G.*-PTsBEeE-Unitep Lire: yi, 10—vin- 
Is the Bride, evi.) 10 vii 3, eter 
desire to visit her home with 
her Bridegroom. 


- Thursday, 28th. Song of Songs viii. 4-14. 


Il. The Singer. viii. 4, 5a. 


Ill. Yhe Bride and Bridegroom to- 
gether. viii. 5b-14. 

i. The Bridegroom. 5b. 

ii. The Bride. 6-12. 


(Quotation from the Brothers. 


vill. 8, 9.) 
(Answer of the Bride.- viii. 
10-12.) 


iii. The Bridegroom, 13. 
iv. The Bride. 14. 
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Edited by William T. Demarest. 


STUDYING THE FVANGI ETS 4.. 


In a number of American cities, during 
the winter months, evangelistic meetings 
have been conducted and large accessions 
to the churches have been reported. In 
most of the cities the meetings have been 
held under the leadership of men famed 
' throughout the country, even throughout 
the world, for their success in this work. 
What is the secret of their soul winning? 
To what extent may the pastor adapt his 
methods, week after week, to those of the 
evangelists, and himself bring the people 
to decisions for Christ? A number of min- 
isters, in cities where evangelistic work has 
recently been done by Dr. Chapman, Dr. 
Torrey and Gipsy Smith, have been asked 
to suggest, from their study of the men 
named, the answers to these questions. 
Their replies will: be of interest to every 
pastor. 

From the Rev. William T. McElveen, 
Ph. D., pastor of the Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, Mass. :— 

The secret of Gipsy Smith’s success as a 


soul winner can be put in a sentence. He 
is a Spirit-guided man. He listens atten- 


tively to what the Spirit would have him- 


say, and he says what the Spirit suggests. 
Inspiration is not a lost art to him. The 
God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob is 
his God. God speaks and Gipsy’s words 
are a quotation from the Divine mind. He 
thinks God’s thoughts after Him. His 
mind travels over the same route that the 
Divine Mind traveled. Gipsy therefore 
speaks with Divine wisdom and acts with 
Divine power. 

This is the lesson I learned from him—to 
trust my intuitions more. The intellect is 
not the only or the most productive organ 
for getting at spiritual truth. Gipsy does n’t 
argue, he doesn’t reason with truth, he 
sees it and what he sees he translates into 
speech. He is a spiritual psychic. He 
reads, but he thinks more than he reads 
and he meditates more than he thinks. He 
keeps his mind sensitive to impressions. 
He believes those impressions come from 
God. He utters them in his addresses and 
sermons. 


A number of times he heard me preach, 
and as we were very intimate I asked him 
to tell me frankly wherein I failed. His 
answer is worth stating to many other 
preachers: “You know exactly what you 
are going to say before you begin and you 
say it just as you prepared it. You say too 
much and what you say is too clever; it 
calls attention to itself. Trust the Spirit. 
Give Him a chance. Be His mouthpiece.” 

The wooing, winning note in Gipsy’s 
voice is not elocution. It is the pleading 
voice of the Holy Spirit. 


From the Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., pas- 
tor of Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. :— 


Gipsy Smith affords a conspicuous ex- 
ample of how little of unusual method is 
needed to get results in spiritual work. 
Many a pastor hesitates because he feels he 
has not the peculiar gift of the evangelist 
and that .he does not know the method 
necessary to success. Gipsy Smith has as 
his sole peculiarity deep spirituality, to- 
gether with intense practicality. He be- 
lieves the Bible means what it says when 
it declares that “Ye must be born again.” 

Then he makes it evident that no half- 
way methods will suffice. It is whole- 
hearted commitment or it is nothing. 

He is simplicity itself in dealing with the 
great Bible truths. He is persistent in ap- 
peal, but above all he is persuasive. He has 
the “wooing note’ in exceptional degree. 
H understands that men cannot be driven 
into the kingdom. He affectionately per- 
suades. + 

He depends on the Holy Spirit and not 
on himself. He states truth in clear gospel 
language and then expects results and gets 
them. More than all else the pastor needs to 
expect results from his own evangelistic ef- 
fort. When he does he gets them. 

Again, Gipsy Smith knows that the gospel 
message never grows old and he is not afraid 
to use it night after night. Pastors do not 
believe in the vitality and newness of the 
old truth; at least many do not; and it 
seems trite and commonplace to them. 
When shall we learn that Jesus’ words are 
later than the “last dispatch” ? 

Pastoral evangelism is not only impor- 
tant, but it is imperative if the Church shall 
perform her mission. But that does not in 
the least lessen the importance of Evangel- 
ist evangelism. 


Studying the Evangelists. 


From the Rev. George Ernest Merriam, 
pastor of the Fourteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church, New York :— 


I am very glad to say a word regarding 
two of the evangelists, the Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D. D., and “Gipsy Smith,” as 
every one loves to call him, and of my 
study of them. I will not seek to contrast 
them, but rather would point to one fact 
that gives power to both. No minister who 
really listens to these great soul-winners 
can fail to appreciate the essential lesson 
which they are teaching to every pastor 
and preacher throughout the land. This is 
the lesson of earnest conviction. It is not 
so much what they believe, as that they do 
believe it with heart and soul, and that they 

_have the power to make their audiences 

know that they believe it. Under the 
spell of that simple yet strong, quiet yet in- 
tense, faith the audience itself comes to 
believe. This is the great lesson of evan- 
gelism. Would that we might all practice 
_ it in our preaching. 


From the Rev. Dr. Henry H. Stebbins of 
Rochester, N. Y.:— 


_ In your letter you ask, “What was there 
in Dr. Chapman’s method of reaching peo- 
ple that the pastor ought regularly to use?” 
I would say in reply :— 

First, a manifest interest in those to 
whom he preaches. More than that, I 
would say that he speaks both as though 
he loved to preach, and as though he loved 
the people he preaches to. : 

Second, gentleness of tone, with intens 
earnestness. : 

Third, a magnetic sympathy. 

Fourth, the generous clinching of the dif- 
ferent parts of his sermon with the facts. 

_ Fifth, a directness difficult to get away 
from. : 

Sixth, faith in the responsiveness of his 
hearers to whatever test he may choose to 
apply. ; 

Seventh, informality. 

Eighth, the betrayal of deep spirituality. 

Ninth, an acute knowledge of human na- 
tiie. : 

Tenth, an experimental knowledge of the 
Bible. 

Eleventh, diversity of method. 

Twelfth, eminent tact. 

I have not attempted to arrange the 

above points according to any logical se- 
quence. I have rather recorded them as 
they have flowed out of my thought. I 
pass them on to you for what they may be 
worth. 


From the Rev. Dr. W. R. Taylor, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.:— 

The only essentially new and important 
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feature in Dr. Chapman’s evangelistic work 
is that of covering an entire city with a 
series of simultaneous meetings, accom- 
panied of course by the necessary prepara- 
tory and following-up efforts. 

I do not see why this could not be suc- 
cessfully carried out by the churches of any 
city, uniting for evangelistic work under the 
leadership of their own pastors. 


From the Rev. Dr. S. H. Chester, secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee of’ For- 
eign Missions, Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. :— 


I was away during the greater part of 
the time that Dr. Torrey’s meeting here 
was in progress. I only heard him a few 
times. His preaching was by far the most 
satisfactory that I ever heard from any one 
of the so-called “professional evangelists.” 
It was absolutely free from sensational 
features. His voice rang true always on 
the great central truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. The things he required of those who 
desired to express religious interest were 
such as none would do except those who 
had a real interest. His homiletic method 
seemed to me to show careful study on his 
part of that most perfect of all human ora- 
tions, namely, Demosthenes’ Oration on the 
Crown. Those who have studied that won- 
derful piece of oratory will remember that 
when Demosthenes reached the end of his 
oration he had with him at the end every 
idea and consideration which he had gath- 
ered up in the course of his thought, to be 
used in impressing the minds of his hear- 


“ers, the one thing he had been aiming at 


from the beginning. Therefore, they did 
not say to one another, “What a wonderful 
orator is Demosthenes,” but they said, “Let 
us fight Philip.’ Very few people were 
heard saying here, “What a wonderful 
preacher is Dr. Torrey.” A great many 
did say, “We must give our hearts to 
Christ.” 


From the Rev. H. F. Herring, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Omaha, 
Neb. :— 


It does not seem to me that any of Dr. 
Torrey’s methods could be widely used in 
regular pastoral service, although the spirit 
of directness may well be learned from 
him. 


From the Rey. Dr. William M. Ander- 
son, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. :— 


Dr. Torrey’s work here in Nashville was 
of the finest sort. He “preached the 
Word.” And the great results of his work 
were due to his belief in and faithful 
preaching of the Word. There was noth- 
ing of what are called sensational methods. 
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He used no religious tricks whatever, but 
depended upon the Word _ faithfully 
preached; and applied by the Spirit to pro- 
duce the effect: He did under good condi- 
tions, on a basis of strong organization, for 
four weeks, what every pastor ought to do 
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for twelve months in the year. His ser- 
mons were saturated with prayer. His 
godly life was a strong exemplification of 
the godlikeness he urged. It was delight- 
ful to see how he stuck to the “old paths” 
in these modern times. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Installing Officers and Teachers. 


An innovation at the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, in De- 
cember last, has attracted wide attention 
and commendation. At a Sunday evening 
service the officers and teachers of the Bible 
school were formally installed. We are in- 
debted to the pastor, the Rev. Joseph Wil- 
son Cochran, for information regarding the 
service, which he says it is purposed to hold 
annually. 

Having taken places in the front pews, 
the officers and teachers took part in the 
following :— 


RESPONSIVE READING. 


Minister—I beseech you, therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accepta- 
ble unto God, which is your reasonable 
service. 


Superintendents (rising )—Give me under- 


standing and I shall keep thy law: yea, I © 


shall observe it with my whole heart. 
Teach me good judgment and knowledge; 
for I have believed thy commandments. 

Minister—Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the ‘oversight thereof, 
not by constraint but willingly, not for 
filthy lucre but of a ready mind; and when 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear ye shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. 

Officers (rising)—For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office; so we being many 
are one body in Christ and every one mem- 
bers one of another. 

Minister—W herewithal 
man cleanse his way? 

Teachers (rising)—By taking heed there- 
to according to thy word. Jesus said: 
Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Minister—Let the word of God dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom; teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. 


shall a young 


~ bosom. 


-strength I humbly promise Him, 


Superintendent—That our sons may be as 
plants grown-up in their youth: that our 
daughters may be as corner stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace. 


Associate Superintendent—Both young 
men and maidens: old men and children, 
let them praise the name of the Lord. 


Teachers of Junior Departments—I love 
them that love me and those that seek me 
early shall find me. He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
Great shall be the peace of thy - 
children. 


Officers and Teachers—Having then gifts 
differing according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether prophecy let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry let us wait on our minis- 
tering, or he that teacheth on teaching. 

Minister—I charge thee, therefore, be- 
fore God and the Lord Jesus Christ who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and his kingdom; preach the 
word, be instant in season, out of sea- 
son; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long 
suffering and doctrine. Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that 
need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. 


CovENANT. 


Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
this 
Church and this School, that I will be 
faithful to the extent of my ability in all 
known duties and responsibilities resting 
upon me as a worker in this Bible school. 
I will endeavor to be regular and punctual 
in attendance, give notification of intended 
absences, be diligent in preparing for my 
task, be loyal to the established rules of the 
school, be earnest in the exercise of dis- 
cipline, be consistent in my daily living. I 
will seek earnestly to promote the study of. 
God’s Word in the school and the home, 
and the salvation of those who are placed 
under my care. This I promise, trusting 
sincerely that I have been called to this im- 
portant office through the will of God and 
Jesus Christ my Saviour. 


The covenant was followed by a conse- 
cration prayer; and after an appropriate 
hymn the instailation sermon was preached 


! 


| 
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by the pastor. His topic was “The Bible 


especially to children, and must be par- 
Teacher’s Influence and Ideals.” 


ticularly effective when they are delivered 


pee ae : 
Thelsunday | Skheol Tele y messenger, just like real telegrams. <A 


representative dispatch comes from the 
From a number of different cities yellow Third Presbyterian Sunday School in 
telegram forms have come bearing requests Trenton, N. J., enclosed in a manilla en- 


that Rally Day and other special exercises 
be attended. The telegrams are attractive, 


velope 
SPande 


suitably inscribed and. marked 
This was the enclosure :— 


Form 139. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


RALLY DAY MESSAGE 
154,593 Sunday Schools in North America (1905). 
2,334 Sunday Schools in New Jersey (1905). 
14,168,305 persons enrolled (1905). 
368,332 enrolled in New Jersey (1905). 


It is desired that all the officers, teachers and scholars be in their places to begin the Fall and Winter’s 
work. 


~ The Home Department and Cradle Roll members will be present. 


Those of your friends who are not connected with any Sunday School will Gad this a fine time to become 
enrolled as new scholars. 

Parents and friends are cordially invited to attend. 

This message is sent to you as a reminder of Rally Day, which will be observed in our Sunday School 


next Sunday at the usual hour. 


RECEIVED at Third Presbyterian eur en Sunday School. 


To 


ROMO, (Ne da 4? oe OL. 


28, 


D. 18, Paid 


"08. 


Rally Day Session next Sunday afternoon, September 30th. 


Fine programme. 
We expect you present. 


Splendid music. 
Rain or sunshine. 


Novel souvenir. 


Edward W. Dunham, 


for the Superintendents. 


Cre kGheorChiT ECT URE, 


The Auditorium at Los Angeles. 


The Temple Baptist Church of Los 
Angeles, Cal., had been holding services in 
what was known as Hazard’s Pavilion, 
paying a rental of $600 per month, but sub- 
letting it for many occasions to reduce the 
cost to the church. Friends of the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Burdette, planned 
for a better building and these plans de- 
veloped until it was decided to build The 
Auditorium, a great building, combining a 
great audience room, smaller halls, banquet 
‘room, and office building. Mrs. Burdette 
was one of the moving spirits in the enter- 
prise and became an officer in the company 


that was formed to build and hold the 
Auditorium, and was, as well, member of 
the building and finance committees. The 
building is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete and has a frontage of 165 feet and a 
depth of 175. The roof covers three mod- 
ern auditoriums, 150 office rooms, the ban- 
quet hall, storerooms, committee rooms, 
etc. An immense organ of seventy-eight 
speaking stops has been installed, the pipes 
being concealed behind the proscenium 
arch. 

Revenue from this great building is to 
be secured by rental of the halls for 
theatrical and musical entertainments and 
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AUDITORIUM AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


for convention purposes, but its primary 
purpose is to serve as a home for the Tem- 
ple Baptist Church, and as a church build- 
ing the structure is unique. The location 
is a “downtown” one, in a business section. 
Dr. Burdette was asked to tell the CHurcH 
EconoMIST something about the new build» 
ing and the work which his church pur- 
poses to do in it, and here is his reply :— 


What do I think of our new church 
home? What do you suppose the children 
of Israel thought of the houses they lived 
in and the walled cities they occupied after 
the long journeys in the wilderness? And 
this a house of our own building and our 
own planning! To the pastor and people 
it seems absolute perfection. It is a beauti- 
ful building and the charm of it to the 
speaker is the fact that the acoustics are 
absolutely perfect. Musical and dramatic 
critics tell me that the best seats for peo- 
ple thick of hearing are those in the high- 
est gallery, farthest removed from the plat- 
form. The voice follows the beautiful and 
scientific curve of the ceiling to the farthest 
seats. Not a ghost of an echo lifts so much 
as a whisper of its contradiction. The nor- 
mal seating capacity is 2,600 numbered 
chairs, but by change of seating arrange- 
ments and use of the stage, this capacity 
can be just about doubled for great con- 
ventions, Yet the form of the building 
brings the entire congregation close to- 
gether. There is no sense of distance in 
addressing the man seated farthest from the 
speaker. 

Our plans for our downtown work de- 
velop and mature like the growth of a 
tree. [I never was much impressed with 
programme work in human affairs; the 


architect’s vision, his plans and_ specifica- 
tions were absolutely necessary for the con- 
struction of the building; but I love to see 
a church grow as a man grows. As the 
necessity arises and the opportunity pre-— 
sents itself, we enlarge our work. The 
development will not be as regular as the 
building of a house, but it will be sym- 
metrical as the growth of a tree. For in- 
stance, I did not call for the organization 
of a men’s club, but when the men of the 
church got ready they organized a club; 
and so with the other activities in the 
church. 

The great auditorium we use about as 
other churches use their main auditoriums, 
for all Sunday services. For the church 
work of the week we have four halls, the 
largest of which, Berean Hall, seating 
capacity 1,050, is used for prayer meetings 
and the main Sunday-school room. In 
addition to these are the offices of the 
church. My desire is that the church 
should be open and occupied as much as 
any Catholic church in Los: Angeles, which 
will keep it open and busy all the time. 


An Architectural Commission. 


The Episcopal Diocese of Newark, N. J., 
has before it a proposition to establish a 
Commission on Church Architecture. The 
matter was brought up in the last conven-_ 
tion of the diocese, when there was offered 
the following :— 

1. There shall be a commission of the 
diocese, to be known as the Commission on 
Church Architecture, which shall consist 
of the bishop, together with two clergymen 


and two laymen to be elected annually by 
ballot. 


Church Architecture. 


2. It shall be the duty of every parish, 
by its rector, wardens and vestrymen, to 
lay before this Commission the plans and 
specifications of any new church or chapel, 
for their counsel and advice; which coun- 
sel and advice shall be given in writing 
within one calendar month after the re- 
ceipt of the said plans and specifications. 


The canon was offered by the Rev. 
Walker Gwynne, rector of Calvary Church, 
Summit, N. J., who writes as follows re- 
garding it :— 

_ Action was deferred, at my own sugges- 
- tion, to the next convention, the proposition 


being entirely new in the American church. 
No diocese of which I have been able to 
learn has at present any such canon, though 
legislation of this kind is in complete har- 
mony with the different organizations - in 
our cities for the improvement of civic art. 
The proposed canon was referred to a com- 
mittee of three clergymen and three lay- 
men, the proposer of the canon being chair- 
man. The report of the committee will be 
made in May, when the canon is likely to 
be adopted. 


Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. 


A notable group of buildings has been de- 
signed for this church, of which the Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Bitting is the pastor. The site 
is on Kingshighway, Washington Boule- 
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vard and McPherson Avenue, and is 236 
by 140 feet in size. A fifteen-foot alley 
runs along one side of the plot, so that there 
will always be light and air on all four 
sides. 

‘The general plan disposes of the church 
edifice on the north end of the plot and the 
chapel and Sunday-school building on the 
south. A cloister follows the building line, 
connecting the two on the west; and toward 
the east line is a similar cloister and a 
campanile 200 feet high. The architecture 
is Italian Gothic, the church being in the 
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form of a basilica. In the rectangle formed 
by the two buildings, the cloisters and the 
campanile, a formal garden is to be laid 
out. 

The church will seat, with its gallery, 
1,200. In its building will be the pastor’s 
reception room, study, and office for clerk. 
The chapel building will have on the first 
floor a prayer-meeting room seating 400, 
ladies’ parlors, and a room for a boys’ club. 
On the second floor will be provision for 
the Sunday school, the main room and gal- 
lery accommodating 750. The cost of the . 
building is estimated at $250,000. The 
architects are Messrs. Mauran, Russell & 
Garden of St. Louis. 
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PLAYGROUND. 


THE JEFFERSON STREET PLAYGROUNDS, KANSAS City, Mo. 


How One Church Helped Its Neighbor- 
hood. 


Adjoining the Southwest Tabernacle 
Baptist Church of Kansas City, Mo., was 
a large vacant lot, 100 by 145 feet. It does 
not belong to the church and .was not only 
unsightly, but the resort of roughs who 
made a nuisance of themselves. A men’s 
organization in the church, the Christian 
Service decided that the plot 
should be put to better use and conceived 
the idea of making it over into a play- 
ground for children. The owner of the 
property was found to be willing te permit 
his land to be used without charge, and the 
men themselves cleared it, working even- 


League, 


ings for the most part, and carted away 


several loads of tin cans, broken crockery 
and other refuse. Some simple apparatus 
was installed, at a cost not exceeding $20, 
and early last summer the grounds were 
formally opened, the mayor of the city 
coming to make an address. This mayor, 
by the way, the Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, 
is a deacon in the First Baptist Church 


and president of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

During the vacation months of summer 
an average of one hundred children used 
the playground daily. Commenting upon 
the ground and the use to which it was 
put, the Rev. Frank L. Johnson says :— 

“There are two possibilities in a bare 
spot of land; it may become, through neg- 
lect, a rubbish patch and an unsanitary re- 
sort. It is then a menace either to health 
or to morals. Or such a patch, under cul- 
tivation, may become productive. Our 
playground is an effort to prevent the for- 
mer and to accomplish the later. Statistics 
show that the increase in juvenile crime in 
the summer is about sixty per cent of the 
whole, so that probably more than fifty per 
cent of our habitual criminals took their 
first steps in crime during the summer or 
vacation season. Vacation in the city is 
a bare spot where work can be found: for 
only a small part of the young people, and 
the street is the only place left for the idle 
months. The vacation school and the play- 
ground are efforts to turn this bare spot to 
wholesome use. The police of St. Louis 
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report a decrease in juvenile crime of fifty 
per cent in sections where there are chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. 

“The grounds have been open to all with- 
out regard to faith or race, and there has 
been no effort to make it advertise the 
church. The whole enterprise is under the 
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direction of a committee of the Christian 
Service League. When funds can be se- 
cured the league will provide free baths in 
the basement of the church, the appliances 
of the playground will be multiplied, and 
a larger lot will be secured for a school of 
horticulture.” 


CHURCH METHODS.IN -BRIEF. 


Partor WEEK-Nicut Services. — The 
Rev. William P. Taylor, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal. Church, East Orange, N. J., 
found that his week-night service was not 
well attended. His parish is a suburban 
one. People live at considerable distances 
from the church and from each other. 
Most men are commuters to and from. New 
York, and after dinner at six—a midday 
dinner is impossible—they think a religious 
service not strong enough attraction to get 
them out. 

Mr. Taylor began last September a new 
plan. It was that of parlor services, held 
sometimes quite near to the parish church, 
sometimes a Icng distance from it. He put 
the burden of attendance upon the man who 
owned the parlor. That plan compelled the 
attendance of one man at least. Moreover, 
in practice it incited to activity, because 
successive owners of parlors have felt pride 
in having attendance as large at their houses 
as at those of their neighbors. Moreover, 
people felt they were assuredly welcome if 
the owner of the house invited them to the 
meeting. 

The regular Episcopal service from the 
Prayer Book has been used. Instead of a 
sermon the Bible lesson for the following 
Sunday has been taught by the rector. In 
remarks on the lesson, for there was gen- 
erally a right place to bring it in, the 
speaker has mentioned that members of a 
common parish family ought to know each 
other; they ought indeed to call on each 
other. The rector has therefore given out 
the names and addresses of parishioners 
who live in the vicinity of the house in 
which the week’s service is held. 

The plan has been in operation twenty 
weeks. Attendance is six times as great as 
it had been when held at the parish church. 
There is a growth in fellowship, due to the 
less restraint of the parlor, and there is 


wider acquaintance, because not a few calls 
have been made. The men are more inter- 
ested, due to the fact that they have had 
some responsibility, and have done some 
work. Attendance at the church on Sun- 
days has been helped in some measure. 


DEVELOPING INTER-CHURCH INTEREST.— 
The Detroit (Mich.) Methodist Union has 
proposed a plan which might profitably 
spread through all other denominations and 
all other cities. When a Methodist Church 
in Detroit is dedicated it is proposed to 
have the occasion observed at the same time 
in all other Methodist churches of the city. 
Included in the plan is the taking of an of- 
fering in every church for the benefit of the 
church being dedicated. Telephonic con- 
nection. is to be established between the 
new church and all others, so that the con- 
tributions of the sister churches may be an- 
nounced at the dedication service. The 
plan seems an excellent combination of the 
sentimental and the practical and its opera- 
tion would be sure to knit more closely to- 
gether the people of one religious body in 
a community. 


Hexrine Systematic SAvinc.—The treas- 
urer of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Cohoes, happens to be the treasurer of the 
Cohoes Savings Bank. He reports a prac- 
tice there that might be adopted in other 
mill cities, because it helps in many ways, 
the church not least among them. Cohoes 
is made up of factories that are run by a fall 
of the Mohawk River. One company owns 
the flumes, and every August it shuts off 
the water in order to make repairs. These 
repairs take a fortnight, and that is vacation 
time for all Cohoes. 

Five years ago a suggestion was made 
that mill hands, children as well as grown 
people, and girls as well as boys and men, 
begin to save something in June and July 
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in order that they. might have money to 
spend at vacation. The first year there was 
deposited in the Cohoes Savings Bank 
$2,000. This August the amount was $30,- 
000. It was all put in during the two or 
three months preceding vacation, and prac- 
tically all was taken out on the day before 
the vacation began. 

There is needed one person in each mill 
to superintend the collection and take care 
of the deposits. But some interest accrues 
on the money. So interest goes as stipend 
for clerical hire. Depositors get the precise 
sums they respectively save. The effect has 
been most advantageous. Two saloons have 
been compelled to close. More excursions 
to resorts of good grades have been taken. 
Church bills have been paid more regularly. 
There is better feeling in the mills. And 
some of the savings, instead of being spent 
for pleasure, have gone into homes and fur- 
nishings for them. 


Invitation Forms.—When an anniver- 
sary or some other special occasion is to 
be observed in the church the interest and 
codperation of friends outside of the im- 
mediate congregation is almost always 
sought. The form in which they are in- 
vited to attend the especial services is of 
importance, as a poorly worded or printed 
invitation may defeat the purpose of the 
church officers who issue it. Two notable 
invitations have reached the editor within 
a few weeks. The first comes from the 
North Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., 
and is executed in copper-plate engraving. 
The size of the card is 5% by 8 inches and 
the Reformed Church coat-of-arms in the 
center of the top was impressed in gold 
from a steel die. The lettering was in 
black. Following is a facsimile — 
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Accompanying this invitation was a smal 
printed booklet giving the programme of the 
festival week, with the speakers and topics 
for each meeting. 

The other invitation comes from Okla- 
koma City, Oklahoma, and was issued for 
the dedication of the new First Baptist 
Church. It was printed on a white card 
334 by 434 inches, in “téxt” as follows >— 


Che First Baptist Church 
of @klshoms City 
catty Weles get eh gee nee ee ; 
Bediration Services 
of their | 
White Temple 
Simday morning, Berember ninth ; 
niuricen hundred and six ‘ 
at eleven o clerk 

Sermo by Paster, Henry Alfurd Parter 
Music by the Great Grgsn aud the Temple Chuir 


The personal character of this invitation — 
was impressed by the enclosure of a smaller 
card, as follows — 

BY SPECIAL REQUEST OF THE 
INVITATION COMMITTEE. 


F.J. MERRILL, J.H. GRANT, FRED BRASTED 
I. M.RHOLCOMB, L. HAYNES BUXTON 
HENRY ALFORD PORTER 


Tre Pastors Carn—The Cuurce © 


Economist has from time to time shown — 
various uses of the space on the back of the © 
pastor’s visiting catd. This month “is” 
shown the form used by the Rev. Joseph C 
Nate, when he had just taken up the pas- 
toral work of Grace Methodist Church, © 
Jacksonville, Illinois. A friendly, cordial — 
spirit is made evident by this little note. a 
DEAR FRIEND: — . 
This wilt be a little reminder of the Pastor’s © 
rst call. I desire, as raphily as I may, to become the — 
close friend of every home. ‘In sickness, especially, or for 
any ferm of pastoral helpfulmess, please command me 
On your part, I shall always be happy at Seeing you 
in the Sunday services. These MARK our church hfe. Can 
you aid me to have an unusually good Sunday night ser 
vice during this fall and winter? I shall appreciate it, 
Yours for Service, ~ 
JOSEPH C. NATE. 


f Caup vor tur Pews —About the same 

me that the above calling card was used 
the Rev. Joseph C. Nate, there appeared 
new card in the church pews. On one side 
' $ a welcome to strangers, and the other 
Bore the following form, which is notable in 
that it serves the double purpose of enabling 
A stranger attending the service to leave his 

Bame and address, and of providing an op- 
| & for the member of the congreg2- 
| tton to call the pastor's attention to 2 per- 
| ex or family on whom a pastoral call 


- Sereys 


THAT THE PASTOR Bay CALL 


Gaz Tsasxs ts Beraxinc Bezsp—The 
asts of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Ohio, the Rev. Robert Watson, 
_ ener arenas 
ce at the table, which he published m a2 
little pamphlet and placed im the hands of 
his parishioners. In all there are twenty of 
e Hittle prayers, some appropriate for 2 
|) chil some for the morning meal, some for 
[moon and some for evening, and others for 
Bny meal As a method for encouraging 
the practice of saying grace before meals 
his plan is most commendable. 


wath 


Worx Pissxep vor Men’s Lescoz— 
g that a definite aim is necessary for 
ti Ps ok acceestel work, the 
flesx’s League of the United Presbyterian 
Charct a Seale W ash, has divided its 
endeavors into six departments, as fol- 


its bzine 


a same for cach monthly meeting. 
2 Department on finance; which shail 
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zim to secure some regular weekly offering 
from every member of the church, both for 
shall also strive to promote Scriptural habits 
and standards of giving 

3% Department for promoting firiendi- 
ness. Work among strangers; attendance 
upon church services, and for helping the 
tick and poor. 

4, Depariment of membership. For 
promoting individual Christian effort; for 
work among new converts and for promot- 
ing habits of personal and family prayers, 
Bible study and Sabbath school attendance. 

5.. Department for work among young 


men and boys. 


6 Department on information and en 
ployment, for helping strangers to locate 
and find employment. 


A Mopzst Yzs2 Boox—In comparison 
with the year books issued by some of the 
great city parishes, the one published by the 
Broadway Reformed Church, Paterson, 
NL J. is small =Yet it indicates the truth 
that the year book is a waluable factor m the 
work of the small church as im the large, 
and a mass of information is compressed 
within its twenty-four small pages. A front- 
ispiece is 2 -balfitone picture of the church, 
and this is followed by a letter irom the 
pastor, the Rev. George Hubbard Payson, 
in which he tells something of work ac- 
complished and outlines plans for the fn- 
ture Membership statistics show aduis- 
funerals, etc. A church directory gives 


names and addresses of church officers, and - 


the names of officers of all church organiza- 
tions. The church calendar shows all stated 
mectings oi the year. 

Nine pages are devoted to financial mat- 
ters, including treasures’s reports of the 
church and of all its societies that receive 
and disburse moucy, with 2 summary show- 
ing total receipts and expenditures. The 
last pages of the book have the church roll, 
giving names and addresses of all members 
and showing whether they are resident or ~ 
non-resident. This little book will certaimly 
help to promote imierest among the mem- 
bers of the church and its affairs. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR. 


Good Works of a Vocal Union. 


The Middle Dutch Church Vocal Union, 
an organization of young people in the Mid- 
dle Collegiate (Reformed) Church, New 
York, recently passed its thirteenth birth- 
day. It is a strong and vigorous organiza- 
tion, numbering about sixty members. From 
the beginning it has had the direction of 
Mr. Louis C. Jacoby, and the cordial co- 
operation of the pastor and officers of the 
church. Rehearsals are held on Tuesday 


Hospital. For these occasions there has 
been prepared and printed by Mr. William 
L. Brower, an elder of the Collegiate 
Church, programmes which are distributed to 
all the patients in the hospital. These have 
the words of all hymns to be sung and they 
bear the appropriate title: 


Christus Congotator. 


Two of these programmes have been pre- 
pared, and we give, for the sake of sugges- 
tion, the contents of the second with the 


THE MIDDLE DUTCH CHURCH VOCAL UNION. 


evenings, except during the summer, and 
a concert is always given in the parish house 
in June. The young people are thoroughly 
trained and the Vocal Union is often asked 
to sing at places other than their home 
church. It furnished the music, for in- 
stance, at one of the meetings of the Re- 
formed Church Union in New York, and 
has given a concert in the new Memorial 
Hall at West Point. But the purpose of 
this article is to tell especially of two cus- 
toms of the Vocal Union, both of which 
might well be imitated by similar organiza- 
tions in other cities, 

The first of these is its custom of sing- 
ing at the hospitals. Several times it has 
visited the Presbyterian Hospital, the last 
occasion being the last evening of 1906, 
and it has also sung at the Post Graduate 


titles and authors of the hymns and the tune 
used by the Vocal Union. | 

First is printed a brief prayer for faith 
in Christ’s sympathy, and then follows the 
words of the Magnificat, which is chanted 
by the Vocal Union. Next is an anthem 
“The Angel’s Song” by Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley. Then the hymns as follows :— 


“Soft the Dews of Evening Fall,” 
Mary V. Terhune. 


Arr. from Kiicken by Louis C. Jacoby. 


“Now Thank We All our God,” 
Martin Rinkart, 1644. 
Nun Danken Alles Gott, J. Cruger. 


“Wark, Hark, My Soul,” Rev. Frederick W. Faber. 
Pilgrims, Henry Smart. 


“Give to Our God Immortal Praise,” 
Isaac Watts, D. D.. 
Melcombe, Samuel Webbe. 
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! “Thine, Forever, God of Love,” 
Mrs. M. 


Leverich, Louis C. Jacoby. 


F. Maude. 


j “OQ Mother Dear, Jerusalem,” 
| Francis Baker and David Dickson 
Geo. F. Le Jeune. 


“Abide With Me; Fast Falls the Eventide,” 
Henry Francis Lyte. 
Eventide, W. H. Monk. 


Mr. Brower calls attention to the fact 
that the hymns begin with one appropriate 
to evening and from that point to the end 
they are joyous and sombre alternately. He 
adds :— 


Some of the stories told by the chaplain 
f Of the Presbyterian Hospital are indeed 
' pathetic. Patients on their deathbeds have 
held these (programmes) in their hands 
/ and followed the service through as well as 
| they could. One man who had his brain 
i crushed, but was conscious, said when he 
| heard the singing that it sounded like the 
| beginning of heaven, and he passed away 
| that same night. 


_ The other custom concerns the Christ- 
_-mas service, always held in the Middle 
Church on Christmas morning. This ser- 
vice is primarily for the Sunday School, 
but a feature is made of the music. In this 
the Vocal Union has a part and for these 
occasions all the former members of the 
organization are invited to come back and 
help. This serves two purposes, it holds the 
older people to the church and it augments 
the chorus for this great festival. On last 
Christmas the chorus numbered nearly one 
hundred and parts of the “Messiah” were 
sung. 


Three Notable New Organs. 


Grace Episcopal Church, Elmira, N. Y.— 
Tn this new church the organ has been in- 
stalled by the Hutchings-Votey Organ Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass. It is a three manual 
instrument of thirty-eight stops, with tu- 
bular pneumatic action and detached con- 
sole. The location in the church is at the 
right of the chancel, where an organ cham- 
ber of ample size gives freedom to a rich 
volume of tone. The organ was recently 
opened by Mr. Richard Henry Warren of 
New York, and he, as well as other musical 
critics, expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with the instrument. The rector of Grace 
Church is the Rey. Arthur B. Rudd. 


Broad Street Methodist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—A three manual organ with tu- 
bular pneumatic action has recently been in- 
stalled by the A. B. Felgemaker Organ Com- 
pany of Erie, Pa. The instrument has thirty- . 
one speaking stops, divided as follows: 
Eight on the great organ, eleven on the 
swell organ, six on the choir organ and six 
on the pedal organ. There are twelve 
couplers, operated by ivory oscillating tab- 
lets engraved “on” and “off,” above the 
swell keyboard. Eight combinations are 
provided, operated by pistons placed below 
the manuals affected. Besides these there 
are five combinations operated by pedals, 
and the usual mechanical accessories. The 
organ is placed at the front of the church, 
within an arch back of the pulpit, the front 
pipes being gilded. At the opening concert 
the organist was Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn 
Mills. 

Cathedral of the Benedictine Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Ind.—A contract has just been 
placed with the Estey Organ Company, of 
Brattleboro, Vt., for a very elaborate double 
organ for this new cathedral. The organ is 
a double instrument, with one complete 
three-manual organ in the gallery and 
another organ in the sanctuary, with two 
consoles, so that either organ can be played 
from both consoles, these organs being par- 
ticularly adapted for the Gregorian music 
now in vogue in the Catholic churches. This 
organ will be one of the most elaborate in 
this country, not only from a tonal but from 
a mechanical standpoint. The action of the 
organ will be electro-pneumatic. 


A New Hymn Book. 


With the title “Hymns of Worship and 
Songs of the Gospel,’ the Hall-Mack Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has published a new, 
low-priced hymn book that promises to find 
much favor. The book has two parts. The 
first contains about two hundred hymns 
and tunes for regular church use, most of 
them being those in constant use in the 
churches. The second part consists of 
about one hundred and fifty “Gospel” 
hymns, for use in prayer meetings, evan- 
gelistic services, etc. These are selected in 
part from the works of Sankey, Stebbins, 
Main, Excell, Gabriel and other writers 
and composers, and there are also a num- 
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ber of new hymns which will find favor. 
The editor is Prof. James M. Black. The 
typography and press work leave something 


QUESTIONS 


Under this heading will appear from month to 
month extracts from queries addressed to the 
Eprror and the replies made thereto. Inquiries 
regarding church methods will be answered by 
mail and, if of general interest, questions and re- 
plies will be reproduced here.. Address, Wm, T. 
Demarest, Editor, 23 Union Square, New York 
City. 


Sunday School Building. 


Mr. William G. Ennis, Kansas City, Mo., 
asks for suggestions in the planning of a 
Sunday school building to be erected on 
fifty foot lot, one story. in height at a cost 
not exceding $4,000. Wants to have ar- 
rangements for separate classes if possible. 

Answer: We should by all means have 
some separate class rooms in your proposed 
building. We would place the superin- 
tendent’s ‘platform in the center of one of 
the long sides of the Sunday school room, 
and a number of small rooms along the op- 
posite wall. The size of these rooms would 
be determined, in large part, by the needs 
of the school. The partitions dividing them 
should be permanent and they should ex- 
tend at such angles from the wall that the 
platform may be seen from every part of 
every room. If funds will permit, rolling or 
folding partitions should be used on the 
sides of the rooms toward the main school- 
room and platform. Curtains may be used 
here if they have to be. The cost of con- 
struction so greatly varies in different locali- 
ties that we cannot say whether or not $4,000 
will cover the cost of such buildingeas you 
desire, 


Church Hymnal. 


Mr. Henry G. Wells, Malden, Ill., asks 
for suggestions as to a hymn book. Wants 
something that is not trashy and yet suited 
to popular taste. A less expensive book 
than some is desired. The church recently 
received large additions as the result of re- 


vival meetings held by William Sunday in. 


a nearby town and is in good working con- 
dition. 
Answer: We know of no better book to 
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to. be desired, but. the book is sold: at. 


a 
price so low that better mechanical work 


can hardly be looked for. 


ANSWERED. 


meet the conditions than Hymns of Worship 
and Service, published by the Century Com- 
pany, New York. This book was compiled 


by the late Henry R. Elliot, when he was 


editor of the CaurcH Economist, and rep- 
resents the best practice of the churches. 
Mr. Elliot made a careful study, in hun- 
dreds of churches, of the hymns that were 
used. So that the useful hymns, new or old, 
are included in this hymnal, which retails 
for something under seventy-five cents per 
copy. : 


Campbell Morgan’s Works. 


The Rev. Wm. B. Paterson, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Williams, 
Iowa, writes: “Some time ago I saw by 
the Record oF CHRISTIAN Work that 
Campbell Morgan was about to begin pub- 
lishing his addresses. I am anxious to 
know when that will be. I have several of 
his books, and feel that these two men, 


"MacGregor and Morgan, have meant much 


to me. Could you please give me an idea 
as to Morgan’s plans for his books or 
printed addresses?” 

Answer: A new book by Dr. Campbell 
Morgan has just been issued by his Ameri- 
can publishers, the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 80 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Practice of Prayer” and a copy should by 
all means be secured by those who are mak- 
ing collections of the works of this master 
of exegesis. It is likely, however, that the 
work to which the Rev. Mr. Paterson re- 
fers is the new Bible Commentary on which 
Dr. Morgan is now at work. It is to be 
called “The Bible Analyzed” and will con- 
sist of fifteen or sixteen volumes covering 
the whole of the Old and New Testaments. 


The Revell Company hope to issue the first — 


volume some time this winter, and succeed- 
ing volumes will follow a few months apart. 
It is unlikely that the work will be pub- 
lished completely inside. of two or three 
years. 
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